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LADY HARRIET 
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® HE woman who «sat 
in the faded draw- 
ing - room looked 
middle-aged in the 
faint grey light. It 
had rained heavily 
all day, and the 
green larch branches 
beyond the windows 
were bowed like the 
limbs of ancient 
cedars. Although 
it was already May, 
the evenings were 
chilly as in Febru- 
- ary. The house was 
miserably under- 
staffed, and being 
of a considerate 
cast, she had re- 
frained from _ bid- 
ding the servants light fires in the 
huge grates. 

As the clock—a thing of ebony and 
silver—struck seven, however, old 
Mrs. Pawson, the housekeeper, came 
in unsummoned, her quilted black 
skirt covered with an apron of clean 
sacking. She was a sober-faced, puri- 
tanical creature, but occasionally 
acted with unexpected kindness. 

“Your ladyship must ha’ a fire,” 
she said, “‘ though ’tis e’en lighted by 
myself.” 





““T thank you, Pawson,” said the 
other ; “ but pray do not trouble. I 
am cold, to be sure; but I can put 
on more shawls.” 

Mrs. Pawson said “‘ Tut-tut ! ”’ and 
went down on her rheumatical knees, 
took a tinder-box from her pocket, 
and clicked flint and steel until the 
burnt linen glowed red. In a few 
minutes the dried gorse between the 
logs was crackling finely, and a blaze 
rose and hooted faintly up the 
chimney. The old woman had some 
difficulty in rising; her mistress, 
without a word, offered a hand and 
drew her to her feet. She waddled to 
the door, then turned and came back 
a few paces. 

** Your ladyship’ll pardon me,”’ she 
said ; “‘ but seeing as I’ve served the 
family for fifty years, as maid, wife, 
and widow, I scarce go beyond my 
rights in asking if ought’s wrong with 
his lordship. ’Tis plain to see as 
you're fretting; and though I be a 
woman 0’ few words, yet I’ve feelings 
just as quality folk ha’. And I'll lay 
my life as the letter as came brought 
ill news.” 

Lady Harriet looked into the fire 
for some moments before replying. 

** Yes,”’ she said, “ there is abso- 
lutely no reason why you should 
not know. You are certain to learn 
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within a few days, and you had better 
hear it from my lips. My brother 
wrote from Buxton to say—to say 
that he is about to marry—nay, that 
by now he is already married—to a 
lady—a widow with three children.” 

“Lord ha’ mercy upon us all!” 
cried the house- 
keeper. “And him 
an ailing man, or, at 
least, one as has fan- 
cied himself ailing 
for the last twenty 
year! Idotrust, my 
lady, for the name’s 
sake, as he—as he 
hasn’t chosen some 
common person !”’ 

“Oh, no,” 
Lady Harriet. 
““He reassures 
me on that point. 
My sister-in-law 
is a woman of 
family, her first 
husband was 
baronet, 
and he 
says that 
she has a 
fine _for- 
tune. On 
his ac- 
count Iam 
glad ; he’ll 
be able | 
now to 
take his 
proper 
place in the 
world.” 

The house- 
keeper’s face 
had grown 
crimson with honest temper. “‘ ’Tis 
a burning shame!” she muttered. 


said 


“*To think o’ how he’s always hin- 

dered you from settling in life, and 

now to look on you as nought! ” 
Lady Harriet was proud enough ; 






















. “*LORD HA’ MERCY UPON US ALL, CRIED THE 
HOUSEKEEPER, ‘AND HIM AN AILING MAN.’” 
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but the good woman’s rough sym- 
pathy neither wounded nor irritated. 
“It may be best for him, Pawson,”’ 
she said; “indeed, I hope so, with 
all my heart.” 

“ Best for him! Oh, I’ve no pa- 
tience! See how he’s e’er stood in 

your way, particular when 

you were young, and stop- 

ped all as would ha’ wooed 

you, just because he’s old 

enow to be your father, and 

fancied as *twas your duty 
- to play nurse for so long as 
he thought fit.” 

“* Hush ! ” said Lady Har- 
riet. ‘“‘You need say no- 
thing—I know all that you 
can say. 
This after- 
noon I’ve 
learnt more 
than I ever 
|| knew in my 
|| life.” 

) “ There 
was rich and 
well-born 
gen tle men 
who wanted 
+/ you in 
youth,” con- 
tinued the 
house- 
keeper, “‘and 
now you're thirty 
come Candlemas !”’ 

Her mistress 
smiled faintly. 
“There’s none 
knows it better 
than I,”’ she said. 
** Leave me, Paw- 
son; I'll talk to 
you later, but just now I’ld rather 
bee alone.” 

The housekeeper lifted a corner of 
the sacking to her eyes and passed 
awkwardly from the room. Once 
again Lady Harriet unfolded the 
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double sheet and read in the twilight 
the concluding passages :— 

“As for you, sister, I, after con- 
sulting the lady who so honours me, 
have decided that you shall still re- 
main at Hackwells. My stepdaugh- 
ters are young—the eldest being a 
girl of ten—and they will, of course, 
stand in need of 
a preceptress. This 
post you will, as I 
know (your loving 
brother’s _happi- 
ness and welfare 
being greater to 
you than anything 
else in the world) 
be glad enough to 
fill... . The world 
need not become 
aware that you 
occupy yourself in 
this fashion; but 
tis very often 
done, I assure you, 
in the case of 
spinsters who, like 
yourself, have lost 
all pretensions to 
youth and charm. 

** And once again 
I impress upon 
you that I must 
have some ready 
money. My stay 
here—the ‘ Eagle 
and Child’ being 
a somewhat costly 
place—has used 
up nearly all I 
brought. The 
wisest plan would 
be for you to sell the necklace of table 
diamonds left by your godmother. I 
advise you to drive at once to Derby 
and dispose of the thing there, 
despatching the proceeds at once by 
mounted messenger. Part shall be 
spent in a suitable wedding-gift for 
my dearest wife ; the remainder will 





“POSNETT SCRATCHED HIS BALD PATE. ‘I'M AFEARED 
AS YOUR LADYSHIP’LL BE DISAPPOINTED.’ ” as 


probably suffice for the rest of our 
stay here, for I purpose returning to 
Hackwells by the first of June. And 
I think that you would be doing well 
if you could send some other gift of 
jewels to your sister-in-law, who, I 
assure you, is disposed to use you 
kindly and well. ... The Buxton 
waters have 
proved admirable 
for my complaint ; 
when we meet you 
will find me look- 
ing much younger 
than yourself.— 
Your affectionate 
brother, 
** SAVILLE 
HACKWELLS.” 


A little laugh 
came ; for all the 
world she might 
not repress that 
laugh. It was the 
mirth of one who 
has but lately 
learned that a 
whole lifetime has 
been wasted, that 
true devotion 
counts for nothing 
when self-interest 
is in question, and 
that it is possible 
to worship whole- 
heartedly a thing 
unworthy of the 
slightest considera- 
tion. It was true, 
Pawson had 

said, that her 
brother had prevented her from 
settling well; when she was 
younger many of the county gentry 
had craved the honour of inter- 
marriage with an earl’s family. But 
she had bloom then, a fine complexion, 
and an air. Nowadays her glass 
showed a face quite devoid of beauty, 
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a pale skin, hollow cheeks, sad and 
pleading eyes. And all had been 
sacrificed to sisterly love, with the 
result that now she was expected to 
play the officious and intolerable part 
of gouvernante to the children of a 
woman whom _ she _ had _ never 
seen ! 

She tore the letter in pieces and 
threw them on the fire ; then she rose 
and pulled the bell-rope witha peremp- 
toriness strange in one so noted for her 
courtesy. Old Posnett, the butler, 
came, a red-nosed creature whose 
only drink was the smallest of small 
beer, of which he ever exhaled the 
sour aroma. 

** To-morrow, early,” she said, “I 
shall require the chariot ; it must be 
ready not later than seven o’clock.” 

Posnett scratched his bald pate. 
““I’m afeard as your ladyship’ll be 
disappointed,” he replied, “ since the 
near brace has swelled and rotted 
with the damp till ’tis like nought 
more than a fuzz-ball, and with no 
more strength. And one o’ the mares 
foaled this very morning, whilst 
‘tothers are spavined bad as I e’er 
did see!” 

““No matter,” she said, ‘ there’s 
my saddle gelding—I’ll use him. See 
that he’s shod in order. He’s not 
been ridden more than twice this 
year.” 

“I ask your ladyship’s pardon,” 
said Posnett, “‘ but who’s to ride after 
you? Binns has lumbagy, and 
Scotter has (with all respect to your 
ladyship) gotten a carbuncle betwixt 
his shoulders. Nayther can ride, for 
sure. And, as your ladyship knows, 
t’other lads are with my lord at 
Buxton Baths.” 

‘““No matter,” said Lady Harriet. 
**T shall ride alone; there are no 


knights of the road in our country.” 

‘“* For one o’ your ladyship’s quality 
*twould be an offence,” said the old 
“Sooner than you go alone 


fellow. 
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I'll bestride a cob, though ’tis more 
nor twenty year since I rode.” 

The housekeeper came back now 
with a face of pleased importance. 

*“* Please, your ladyship,” she said, 
*“* Mr. Eyre, o’ Shining Cliff, ha’ called 
to take respectful leave o’ the family. 
I set him a-waiting in the book-room, 
thinking belike you might not wish to 
receive him here.” 

“Pray why not?” said Lady 
Harriet. “‘ Bring him at once. And 
you, Posnett, since the gentleman’s 
leaving this country, be good enough 
to prepare a stirrup-cup of the best 
wine, such as you made in my dear 
father’s days.” 

In another minute young Eyre, her 
junior by a good three years, was 
ushered into the room. A handsome, 
upstanding fellow with pleasant eyes 
and tawny skin and fine white teeth. 
Hitherto, whenever they had met, he 
had worn yeoman’s clothes; now, 
save for a certain sobriety of colour, 
he was attired as one wont to frequent 
the houses of fashionable folk. As 
she curtseyed to his bow, she could 
not help noticing that the things 
fitted to perfection, and that his figure 
would bear comparison with the best. 

“‘T am sorry that my brother is not 
here to give you godspeed,” she said ; 
“but I’ld have you know, Mr. Eyre, 
that I wish you the best of fortunes. 
Be seated, sir; surely you are in no 
such great hurry ? ” 

“I. thank your ladyship,” he re- 
plied. “‘ Before I left this country, 
perhaps for ever, I could not fail in 
paying my duty to the family. My 
grandsire owed much to yours, and I 
have been taught to esteem all of your 
name before any other.” 

.‘ You honour us too greatly, sir,” 
she said, almost bitterly. “‘ The times 
are degenerate ; we are no longer what 
we were. Indeed, sir, I envy you— 
to sail away to a new world—to make 
new ties.”” She checked herself, and 

















displayed a charming smile. “ You’ll 
believe me unpatriotic,” she added ; 
** and yet none could love this country 
more than I do. Ah, here comes the 
stirrup-cup; drink, Mr. Eyre, and 
know that i 

She paused, seeing that he held the 
three-handled beaker towards her. 

*“*T have a favour to ask your lady- 
ship,” he said in a low voice, “‘ and 
that is, that you should drink first. 
*Twould be a tender memory, the 
memory of your lips pressing the cup.” 

Her smile faded; there came an 
almost startled look to her eyes. 
** You are already learning the art of 
compliment,” she said. ‘‘ And you 
are wise. I presume the fortune your 
Virginian kinsman has left is a large 
one ?” 

** Indeed, madam, I understand so. 
And there’s a great estate, well-nigh 
half as large as this county. How 
strange is fortune! I never knew of 
a grand-uncle beyond the sea till 
news came that I was his heir!” 

She lifted the silver cup. “To 
your happiness, sir,” she said. ‘“ And 
may you choose for wife some rosy 
English maid—some rich fresh beautv 
in all her maiden charm. Ay, one 
who knows nought of trouble, but is 
ready to be the most tender, the most 
loving mate.” 

Mr. Eyre sighed very heavily. “I 
shall choose none, madam,” he said ; 
“for though none knows of it— 
indeed, ’tis the first time I’ve e’er 
told living creature—I have already a 
companion that lies close to my 
heart by day and by night—that has 
lain there since the day I reached 
manhood.” 

Lady Harriet started back. ‘‘ You 
astonish me, sir,” she said. “I 
had—had believed you a man of re- 
‘pute; I had not thought that you 
had ever given cause for scandal ! ” 

** You do me an injustice,”’ he said 
dolefully. ‘“‘ My companion—my mis- 
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tress—is a hidden pain—that tor- 
ments me persistently.” 

“Oh, sir, I’m more than sorry. 
You have seen physicians * 

‘“‘ The pain’s one no physician can 
remove. To grin and bear’s my 
destiny.” 

“‘Our common destiny,” said she. 
‘* But sometimes the effort’s more than 
human folk can endure. Lord, Mr. 
Eyre, how melancholy’s our talk! 
I wish you a speedy riddance from 
your bedfellow. In sober earnest, as 
far as the mere outside goes, you 
appear as hale a man as ever lived. 
It is my belief that your pain will soon 
diminish ; I have heard that some- 
times sea-travelling’s an admirable 
cure.” 

** Alas, madam,” he replied, “I 
know that ’twill increase with every 
mile that grows betwixt me and this 
country. But I cannot repine, and ’tis 
almost sure that I shall ne’er return.” 
He drained the cup. “I thank you 
for receiving me, and for your most 
kindly wishes.” 

He turned towards the door; she 
offered her hand; he lifted it to his 
warm lips and then withdrew, leaving 
her to rest again beside the fire, whose 
flames she soon saw beyond a curtain of 
falling tears. And in another hour 
she went bedward—not to sleep, but 
to lie restlessly until good Mrs. 
Pawson came to say that breakfast 
was served, and that Posnett was 
already polishing her saddle for the 
long and weary ride to Derby. Ere 
she went downstairs she took the 
necklace from its faded cushion, 
wrapped it in a soft silk handkerchief, 
and buttoned it inside her bodice. 
After the meal, old Posnett came to 
her in the hall ; the poor fellow was 
tottery with age and ague; his 
appearance in a groom’s livery awoke a 
laugh half of pity. 

“For sure you shall not come,” 
she said. “‘ Indeed, the very fact of 
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my having an attendant would awake 
the curiosity of dishonest men, if any 
there be on the road. I shall be safer 
alone ; folk’ll take me for a market- 
woman.” 

The gaffer protested; but she 
firmly refused his escort, knowing 


the rain the air was very fresh and 
sweet ; a bright sun shone. When she 
reached the rough highway she found 
that the stream that flowed alongside 
had risen above its banks ; for a full 
mile the clear water reached high as 
the gelding’s fetlocks. And through- 





LADY HARRIET STARTED BACK. ‘YOU ASIONISH ME, SIR, SHE SAID, 
‘I HAD—HAD BELIEVED YOU A MAN OF REPUTE,'” 


well that he was scarce fit to ride a 
dozen miles. Then she reached the 
saddle by means of the mounting- 
block, and, waving good-bye to the 
watching housekeeper, rode quickly 
through the unkempt park. After 


out the first hour she met not a living 
soul, save the miller at Darrand Bridge 
who, not recognising her, pulled his 
forelock and passed the time o’ day. 

But, as luck would have it, midway 
across Barlow Moor, her horse fell lame 
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with a sharp stone wedged firmly in 
his near hind shoe. She dismounted, 
strove with all her might to remove it, 
but at last, finding all endeavours 
useless, perforce ceased, and deter- 
mined to wait for the assistance of the 
next male passer-by. She sat on the 
soft heather of a 
little knoli, her 
back resting 
against a boulder 
whose top was 
covered with bii- 
berry-wires. 

The _ gelding 
limped painfully 
over the benty 
grass. And after 
awhile, either be- 
cause of the 
strong air or of 
her late sleepless | 
night, Lady Har- | \\\ 
riet’s head sank 
back and_ she 
began to_ rest 
divinely, _not- 
withstanding 
that she had the 
strangest and 
most romantic 
dreams she had 
ever known. 

It happened 
that she did not 
waken until mid- | 
day, when the 
sunlight seemed 
of a sudden to 
touch her eye- 
lids. In some 
bewilderment 
she thrust her 
hand into her 
bosom and felt if the necklace were 
safe. She drew the jewels forth, eyed 
them wistfully, then re-tied the hand- 
kerchief and replaced the little bundle 
over her heart. 

“Lord!” she said softly. 


“ce Any 
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“SHE TOOK THE NECKLACE FROM ITS FADED CUSHION.” 


countryman might have stolen my 
poor diamonds without me being any 
the wiser. Then there’ld have been 
no sale, and my brother’ld have been 
thrown into a quandary!” Her 
voice rose in an exclamation of sur- 
prise ; a movement near by showed 
her Mr. Eyre 
standing like a 
sentinel not five 
yards away. 
‘*Why are you 
here?” she 
asked. 

“°Tis my way 
to London town,” 
he said. “ See- 
ing you asleep 
and without pro- 
tection, my 
bounden duty— 
nay, forgive me, 
my  pleasure— 
made me play 
guard.” 

“But = surely 
not for long?” 
she said. 

** Since nine of 
the clock,” he 
replied. 

“Dear Hea- 
ven !”’ she cried. 
“And now ’tis 
surely noon! I 
thank you, sir— 
I had thought 
the time of chiv- 
alry past. I have 
a further favour 
to ask of you, 
and that’s to 
help my _ poor 
horse——”’ 

“Your ladyship’s horse!” he ex- 
claimed. “Sure ’tis not in sight— 
nor has been since my coming. He 
must have strayed.” 

She wrung her hands. “ What 
shall I do?” she faltered. “I 
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“*MADAM, I WILL BE YOUR SERVANT—YOUR SLAVE—IF BUT YOU GO WITH ME. ” 




















-_ be in Derby before night- 
all.” 

Mr. Eyre came nearer. His face 
was strained and eager, as if he had 
nerved himself to the doing of a great 
matter. 

“Your ladyship shall sell me the 
diamonds—shall receive, an’ you will, 
half of my fortune in return—nay, 
all, if you but wish for’t.” 

She rose suddenly, very red of 
cheek. “Mr. Eyre, what do you 
know of my journey? How ” 
Her voice broke, her lips trem- 
bled. 

He turned aside to hide his con- 
fusion. “As you slept, you spoke,” 
he said. ‘“‘I dared not waken you, 
and I could not stop my ears. You 
told of a letter of my lord’s * 

Her dreams were still fresh in 
mind. ‘“‘ And—and of nought else ?”’ 

*“* Madam, I had liefer not say.” 

“Ay, but you must. I know not 
what mad folly came from my tongue. 
Mr. Eyre, you shall tell me.” 

“You said that you were worn at 
heart—that you envied one who goes 
to a new life in a new country,” he 
answered hoarsely. 

** And so I do,” said Lady Harriet. 
‘“‘T’ld give the whole world to be as 
you are. And now I thank you, Mr. 
Eyre, for your most generous kind- 
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ness; but I must e’en go on my 
way.” 

To her amazement he sank to his 
knees and took possession of her 
hands. ‘“‘ Madam, I will be your 
servant—your slave—if but you go 
with me.” 

“Mr. Eyre!” she cried. ‘“ You 
speak out of compassion. And you 
are already mated—you have a ewe 
lamb that lies next your heart.” 

‘“* She is no longer there, madam,” 
he said softly. “Her name was 
Silent Love; my last words have 
driven her away from me. For I 
have adored you ever since I knew 
what love meant.” 

He had pressed her hands against 
his eyes ; she felt hot tears upon the 
fingers. 

** Ah, Mr. Eyre, I am old and tired,” 
she whispered, “‘and you should 
choose one young and beautiful.” 

“*T have dared to choose the most 
beautiful woman in the world,” he 
said. ‘*‘ Come, madam, you shall ride 
my mare to the posting-house, and 
we'll on to Derby. To-night your 
brother’s money shall be sent ; three 
days hence—man and wife—we sail 
for Virginia.” 

He doffed his riding-coat, cushioned 
the saddle, and together they passed 
slowly over the moor. 
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ON THE SUMMIT OF THE WETTERHORN. 


ON THE WETTERHORN IN JUNE 


By E. ELLIOT STOCK 


climber in almost every Swiss centre of the cult. Warm days of 

drizzle sandwiched between sunny weather and heavy thunder-storm 

made the peaks unattainable to any but those who possessed the 
three great essentials, time, money, and patience. Three or four days of 
damp inaction in one or other of the many Alpine Club huts planted upon 
the margins of great glaciers thousands of feet above the valleys may whe 
make for novelty, tho’ none but the millionaire can bear up under the financial 
weight engendered by an Alpine food tariff. A fowl at f.6; a microscopic 
bundle of wood at the same price; condensed milk at f.1.50 a tin (not to 
mention porters’ fees), would be a distinct shock to the thrifty house- 
keeper in this country. 


T: season of 1905 was one of -woeful disappointment to the 











ON THE WETTERHORN IN JUNE 


These little adversities were my 
portion during a humid June and July 
in Grindelwald, and for four dripping 
mornings succeeding my arrival, Alois, 
an old-time friend and guide, who had 
come across country from Zermatt to 
meet me, would come with dejected 





“THE WETTERHORN .. 


air to the hotel verandah with protest 
and apology, as though he had re- 
cently taken upon himself the post of 
clerk of the weather and his charge 
had got somewhat out of hand. The 
advent of two climbing friends with 
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their guides brought a better state of 
things, however, and our large party, 
each with a two days’ supply in his 
riic-sac, broke bounds for a try at the 
innocent old Wetterhorn whose snowy 
summit beckoned to us at intervals 
through driving mist, and whose great 


. WHOSE GREAT GREY CLIFFS SEEMED ALMOST AT OUR FRONT DOOR 


grey cliffs seemed to drop into the 
valley almost at our front door. 

Two hours of stiff tramping brought 
us above the tongue of the Upper 
Grindelwald glacier, falling, a succes- 
sion of snowy pinnacles, on to the 
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ROPING UP AT THE FOOT OF TITE WETTERIHORN. 


scree and debris above the valley. The 
weather’s vagaries were here at once 
apparent. The boom of frequent ice 
avalanches could be heard upon ‘the 
serracs of the glacier far above, whilst 
at intervals one of these pinnacles, 
only roo yards to our left, would 
topple with a crash, often carrying in 
its wake another and mightier neigh- 
bour. 

Our route lay across the glacier just 
above these, a broad and easy though 
somewhat zig-zag one by reason of 
crevasse and stream that had eaten 


their way into its fast- thawing surface. 
Once beyond this a bare hour’s going 
brought us to the grass slopes at the 
foot- of the cliff upon which the 
Gleckstein Club hut stands, and a 
little later we were changing our boots 
for the felt-lined clogs the Swiss 
Alpine Club so thoughtfully supply, 
whilst the smell of our cooking 
brought to the door an elderly and 
giaintive goat, a stray from the 
pastures below. 

The Gleckstein is one of the oldest 
climbing-huts in this district, and its 
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“ OUR ROUTE LAY STRAIGHT UP OVER THE ROCKS. AND ON TO THE SNOW OF THE KRINNE FIRN.” 


leaky roof and windows bore witness 
to the fact; but damp straw and 
floorboards are always. cheerful 
penalties to the climber, and we were 
thankful to find the blankets, hung 
high above these troubles, moderately 
dry. Our last after-supper pipe was 
smoked seated in a long line upon the 
wooden bench before the hut, in 
company with our friend the goat, and 
a last gorgeous glimpse of the two 
great Fiescherhérner just tipped with 
amber by the setting sun. 

Sleep is a still more fickle goddess in 





these altitudes; the rarified air will 
often keep one rolling restlessly till 
the blankets and the human become a 
hopeless knot, and straw, piled for 
pillow, as flat and hard as the bunk. 
But for some reason we one and all 
took our fill this night, and my first 
intimation that work now began in 
earnest was a lusty tug at my fect 
and a steaming cup of soup placed 
beneath my nose. Then came the 
usual preliminaries, greasy boots, the 
packing of the ruc-sac, the donning 
of the rope, and at 2 o’clock a.m. we 





trailed sleepily out on to the rock 
parapet beneath an overcast sky and 
in the teeth of a stiff sou’-wester. 
Our route lay straight up and over 
the rocks at the back of the hut and 
on to the snow of the Krinne Firn that 
stretches its length right across the 
south-western slopes of the Wetter- 
horn. The strange dark grey twi- 
light of very early day—for we had 
no moon and our one and only lantern 
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many feet, to be recovered painfully 
with one’s lost balance. We must 
have looked a‘ dissolute crew as we 
rolled and plunged our leisurely way 
upwards to the rock ridge of the Hasli, 
to emerge three hours later, blown, 
but with our tempers still in working 
order. Our leader to this point had 
donned considerable bulk since my 
first climb with him nine years before 
in Zermatt, and his heavy seat and 





“THE TONGUE OF THE UPPER GRINDELWALD GLACIER FALLING A SUCCESSION OF SNOWY 
PINNACLES ON TO THE SCREE AND DEBRIS ABOVE THE VALLEY.” 


at the head of the procession had been 
carefully snuffed by the wind—was, 
with the soft snow, a great hindrance to 
progress, and it became a nice mathe- 
matical problem to gauge accurately 
the distance between step and step 
upon the steep grey surface, whilst 
the level, when found, varied greatly. 
At one minute the boot would sink 
but two inches in hard crust, and at 
the next it would go plunging down as 


sigh of relief were quite pathetic as he 
groped with determination in the riic- 
sacs among the eggs, sausage, bread, 
and other trimmings, for our half- 
gallon wine-skin, and lifted it aloft 
with a twinkle in the eye as though 
Jife had no greater joy to bestow. 
The dawn had come upon us whilst 
still among the rocks below, and the 
sun was now tipping with amber 
the snows of the Great Schreckhorn’s 

















knife-like summit to the south of us. 
A great tail of mist blew away from 
its eastern arrete, and the imagina- 
tion could almost picture a mighty 
factory below starting once more 
upon its daily toil. But keen as we 
were upon a view, the wind was 
keener, and ten minutes later we were 
crossing the small snow plateau be- 
tween the Mittelhorn and the final 
snow summit of our peak. Right 
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powder into which we sank nearly to 
the waist, whilst the angle at which 
we climbled was so acute that a 
stumble went near to burying the 
climber altogether, and it required 
frequent halts to clear goggles and 
face of the icy particles. But little we 
cared for the heavy going with our 
peak practically in hand, and by 
7 a.m. we had cut our way upwards 
through the narrow cornice and were 





THE GLECKSTEIN CLUB HUT USED FOR THE ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN FROM GRINDELWALD. 


ahead of us it rose, two hundred 
feet of glistening white cone, with 
sides almost perpendicular, and an 
ice cornice that showed aggressively 
against the sky-line. Once across 
the plateau our leaders were again 
changed for the short but heavy 
work ahead, and my recollection 
of the last half hour of the 
ascent is very vivid. The sun had 


reduced the snow to a soft feathery 





-grouped well within its edge, gazing 
northward from the green slopes of 
the Great Scheidegg and Little 
Meiringen at our feet into the purple 
haze of distance bounded by the Rhine 
and lakes of the German frontier. 
Between rolled an endless succession 
of green hill and valley, very soothing 
to an eye accustomed to the stereo- 
typed rock and snow distances of 
these altitudes. 
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Our return journey to the plateau 
was by no means graceful. A power- 
ful sun clamoured for a curtailment 
in our Arctic rig, and the orthodox 
glissade went entirely to the wall. 
Down to the plateau we tumbled, one 
after the other, plunging and bump- 
ing in the feathery smother, gathering 
a fine harvest as we came; and 
arriving at last at the head of the 
rock ridge with a good deal more 
snow within our scanty garments 
than without. The rocks, which in 
the semi-darkness had taken us a 
fulsome three hours to climb, fell 
behind in rather more than one, and 
presently we were knee-deep in the 
snow of the Krinne Firn again, with 
the ropes swinging free, and our rear 
man’s jodel being taken up and tied 
in unmusical knots by the remainder 











of the party. Below the snow the 
rope came off, and proceedings de- 
generated into a sauve qui peut for 
the hut, in which our record breaker 
was an excellent first, and the rest 
nowhere. 

There is in Grindelwald a certain 
tea-shop that dispenses a luscious 
and surpassing hospitality, where tea 
is tea, and the tarts are of wild 
strawberry. In the descent our 
hearts had gone forth to it with a 
mighty longing, and 4 o’clock found 
us beneath its verandah awning, 
a dishevelled gang, enduring the 
puzzled disapprobation of the Teuton, 
and tolerant amusement of our own 
countrymen, but happy in the thought 
of the season’s first peak accomplished, 
and planning together a colossal 
programme of conquests to come. 
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INTERVENTION 


PHILLPOTTS 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


¥. 
My DEAREsT BEATRICE— 

What I said in my last letter I am 
glad that I do not remember, and yet 
what have I to write in this! 

But to you it is different. You have 
always been my guardian angel ; you 
have always understood. I never 
loved any other human thing but you 
until now. 

We have seen the sights of Algiers 
and done the proper things to do; 
and I have done more than the proper 
things—so the English here would 
teil you. I want to go; I do not 
want to go. I beseech mother to go ; 
I implore and pray her to depart ; 
and this I only do because I well 
know that she has no intention what- 
ever of leaving. I would not go for 
anything in the world. 

But this tense and terrible state 
cannot last. Some crashing catas- 
trophe must end it. I have passed 
the stage of caring. I know they 
talk; I know they buzz like flies 
behind my back; I know when I 
walk down the garden that they grin 
and wonder where we are going to 
meet. It would be poison for any 
other woman; but I breathe it in- 
differently. I feel wicked to the very 
soul, and yet, before God, I know no 
name for my sins. Granted that the 
man has erred; yet if he marries 
Mademoiselle Escarel, he will wreck 
his whole life and most certainly her 
life. And if he does not marry her, 
what shali be said of him ? 

Until yesterday Madame Escarel 
pretended not to see or understand. 
She was always talking of the pre- 
parations for the wedding. It was to 
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take place in Paris at the end of next 
month. But it will not take plate ; 
it cannot. He may never marry me ; 
it is impossible that he should marry 
her. Still before the world they pre- 
tend, and he sees much of her, and 
they look into each other’s eyes and 
smile as they walk along. I do not 
know what they talk about now. I 
know that he cannot talk to her as 
he talks to me. But he never men- 


_tions her to me; and I never men- 


tion her to him. 

It grows very hot and the season 
gradually reaches an end. 

Kismet ! I do not care what hap- 
pens. I never clung to life less. I have 
loved a man so much that I have 
laughed at conventions and made 
myself a racy theme for every English- 
speaking woman in Algiers—I—that 
was so “ virginal” ! Now I would 
die willingly ; or I would run away 
with him to-morrow and live in the 
desert with him, and try to fashion 
Russian dishes out of the things he 
killed. 

He haunts me. He tells me that 
he cannot breathe easily unless he is 
touching my hand. He is full of 
terrible fire. Oh, there is something 
more than common in the blood of 
Kings! Perhaps David loved so. 
Fle cannot sleep at night. He often 
sits holding my hand for an hour 
without one syllable of speech. Once 
I thought some dreadful thing was 
going to happen. He panted, and 
his eyes grew red and twinkling like 
a hound’s. He rose, hesitated a 
moment, then rushed away from me. 

I ieel as we feel when a storm swells 
closer and closer, blacker and blacker, 
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and we wait for the first mutter of 
the thunder, dazzle of lightning, and 
heavy solitary splash of the great 
rain-drop that strikes upon dry earth 
or dusty leaf. I loved the lightning 
always. Now I bare my bosom to 
this coming storm and wait in- 
different. 

Mother has spoken to me since I 
wrote the last paragraph. It seems 
that Madame Escarel and she met in 
the garden alone this afternoon and 
there was a scene. You will easily 
guess at mother’s attitude. A woman 
so flint-hard as she is, so selfish, so 
absolutely indifferent to other people’s 
rights and wrongs, cannot be shaken 
except by the right hand of God. 
Madame very naturally poured out 
the vials of her wrath upon me. She 
does not understand. Who will under- 
stand but you? It is a position 
quite beyond power of explanation. 
If I told this gibbering monkey crowd 
here that I cared nothing for his 
wealth, or for his distinctions, but 
only for him, would it believe me ? 
If he could give Mademoiselle all that 
he has and make her a princess, and 
give me himself! But the people 
would merely laugh in their loath- 
some world-wisdom if they read that. 

Mother tells me that she expressed 
very sincere regrets, much simulated 
astonishment, and sundry earnest 
hopes that Madame Escarel was 
utterly mistaken. She dwelt upon 
my own perfect up-bringing and de- 
clared that the conduct imputed to 
me was not possible either physically 
or morally in any child of hers. 
Cannot you see her saying it ? 

“These platitudes, however, did 
not convince Madame, naturally,” 
confessed my parent to me. “Of 
course, everybody with eyes in their 
heads knows what has happened. 
There is no epoch-making peculiarity 
about it that I can see. Such things 
have occurred before and will again 


often enough. They don’t shake 
society ; they merely interest it for 
a passing moment. A man has as 
much right to change his mind as his 
clothes. But Prince Petrovitch must 
do something definite now, and do it 
quickly. When Lord Warden 
jilted——”’ 

“Don’t, please, mother,” I inter- 
rupted. “I will not bear it. If you 
only understood ! ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

** You can’t expect a woman of my 
age to understand a girl, and that 
girl her daughter, of course,” - she 
said. ‘“ It would be asking too much. 
Still, I venture to suggest that he had 
better act and that you had better 
ask him to do so. As for Made- 
moiselle Rose Escarel, it is the fortune 
of war. At least, she knows now 
that nothing more unfortunate than 
marriage with the prince could happen 
to her. Let her be thankful for small 
mercies. She might have been on 
her wedding tour. He is a man of 
tremendous passions. Personally I 
don’t at all wish to leave Algiers for 
a month yet; but if he cannot be 
definite, I shall have to do so. You 
might hint this. The sequel, whether 
we go or stay is, of course, clear 
enough now. Your mother congratu- 
lates you, my dear, with all her heart 
and soul!” 

She kissed me, and I suppose I 
fainted, for presently I found myself 
alone with my maid and a bruised 
shoulder. 

To-night the last big ball of the 
season is given here. It is a matter of 
fancy-dress. For once we all disguise 
our wretched bodies as well as our 
wretched hearts. I donot want to zo, 
but I cannot wellstay away. Besides, 
it would be unkind. I am the grand 
subject of discourse, scandal, and 
mean innuendo; I salt the conver- 
sation of the hotel. Old grey men 
aud women, young maidens, callow 














boys, people dying under my eyes of 
consumption —all chatter, snigger, 
and whisper and cough. 

Good-bye. I am going to the 
fancy dress ball as “‘ Night,” in black 
and silver. I hear them rustling and 
hissing under their breath—like 
snakes—already ! 





VI. 
My DEAR BEATRICE— 


How shall I make this coherent 
and intelligible to you? How shall 
I follow coldly on the sequence of 
events ? 

What came first can at least be 
told quickly. 

I wore a new gown that you have 
never seen—the one I mentioned ; 
and in my hair was just a single spray 
of acacia—a pale sort that looks 
white by night. All the colour about 
me was on my lips and in my eyes. 
I was very pale for me. 

When I went to fetch mother to 





glittering bright eyes and spoke not 
a word for fully a minute. Then she 
said, as much to herself as to me, and 
in a curious, cold, almost grudging 
tone : 

‘“*T was never as handsome in my 
life—never. No wonder the man has 
changed his mind.” 

It was chilly criticism, but con- 
sidering from whom it came, it is the 
greatest praise I have ever had, or 
am ever likely to have. 


spoke to her. 
on Sunday. 

went in to dinner, but she did not 
notice us. They dined in their pri- 
vate rooms ; Prince Petrovitch also 
was absent. It has got out, of course, 
that the Escarels are going. At 
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dinner she looked at me with her ¥% 


The Escarels were not at the ball, * 
and I knew why. This afternoon he 
I learn that they leave 
Madame passed us as we 
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A STORM SWELLS CLOSER AND CLOSER— BLACKER AND BLACKER. 
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dinner I ran the gauntlet of pierrettes, : 
fisher-girls, and all the rest of it; for 
most of us dressed before the meal, as 
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dancing begins early. I only remem- 
ber a long-drawn hum, as of swarming 
bees, and dishes coming and going 
under my nose. Mother kept talking. 
It was perhaps the most terrible hour 
I have yet lived through. 

A crowd of strangers—mostly 
French—came to the ball, and the 
strain lessened a little. 

At eleven o'clock, looking up from 
a seat in the hall, whither a partner 
had taken me after dancing, I saw 
Prince Petrovitch in a doorway. He 
beckoned and as soon as possible I 
joined him. 

Then it came. He tore his heart 
out for me. He had broken with 
Rose Escarel in the morning. 

We stood in the garden, and a 
waning moon crept out of the East, 
and the lighthouse flashed and va- 
nished, flashed and vanished. My 
eyes were fascinated by it. I think I 
watched it all the time that he spoke. 

He cared not for his manhood nor 
his duty ; yet he had done his duty. 
He swore that his soul was clean. 
He was a victim of Fate—but a 
willing victim. And if he was damned 
for it he cared not either, so that I 
would be his. He wanted me—me— 
me—only me. His life was all desert, 
a barren, scorching wilderness without 
me. 

So Paul spoke ; and the bells went 
throbbing through it all until voice 
and music seemed one. My heart 
hurt me, dear Beatrice. I loved him 
so that for a time I forgot her as if 
she had never been born. But I 
thought of many things though I 
forgot her. I thought of others who 
long ago had told me that they loved 
me; and even with his hot breath on 
my cheek and his hands shaking to 
come round me, I had time to wonder 
a little why the men who had loved 
before were never like this. Perhaps 
they felt as much.. But to undef- 
stand a man’s love we must love him. 
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I suppose we cannot comprehend 
what we do not feel. Now, loving 
this man, I felt for more than one in 
the past—men I had not loved. The 
round earth falls away from under 
their feet when we say “No.” And 
we cannot understand what they feel, 
just because we do not feel. We do 
not comprehend the terror of it, the 
horror of it, the blank, long-drawn, 
deadly desolation of it stretching out 
for ever. But the understanding of 
all this comes to us when we love. 

I love Paul so dearly that every 
small, mean thought is swept out of 
my heart. I feel the angel dawning 
in me since last night. I have lived 
through a great transformation. I 
know that a wonderful inner loveli- 
ness will work out of me and sit upon 
my face and always light my eyes for 
him. Every girl in love is lovely, 
if you can read her eyes when she 
is thinking of him. Rose Escarel’s 
beauty was there looking out of the 
dark shining windows of her spirit ; 
and now—now—what of her ? 

I can think only of Paul to-night. 
The dawn is over the sea. I am 
writing and looking out and waiting 
for the day to break. The lighthouse 
has flashed its last. A solemn, steal- 
ing, glimmering ray creeps out of the 
East. I have been betrothed six 
hours. 

Now, with the light, all my thoughts 
are turning towards Rose Escarel, 
though I had meant not to think of 
her yet. Such a pity for her there is 
in my heart. It is the measure of 
my love for him. And how vain! 
It must feed upon itself; I must 
leave it for memory to wither and 
time to store in the limbo of all my 
past dead emotions and sins and 
tears and prayers. It is a pity that 
cannot be uttered, or looked, or 
murmured even to him. It is a pity 
that I almost fear to feel. It is a 


pity that would make her kill me if 




















she guessed at it. And yet a pure, 
heaven-sent pity, God knows. 

I must try to sleep. I must try to 
learn the name of the sin I have com- 
mitted before I go to confession 
again. What to call it? I long for 
penance. I would endure the tor- 
ments of hell; I would suffer any 
agony of mind or body that could 
soften her sufferings; I would lose 
everything but my life and my 
beauty. They are not mine any 
more ; they belong to him. 

VII. 
DEAR BEATRICE— 

For the moment I have nothing to 
tell you, so naturally find myself 
longing to write pages. I am sitting 
in my favourite place in the garden, 
and it is hotter than ever. The bells 
are like bees swarming ; the dust is 
fiery. Everything is coated with it, 
and the naked-footed, ragged Arabs 
as they pass up and down have their 
feet very white. 

The garden is empty save for me 
and one woman, who walks up and 
down under the orange trees. 

Oh, Beatrice, I go from love to 
love. He is away in Europe until 
next week, and I count the hours 
until he shall come back again to me. 
The Escarels leave to-morrow. We 
have not had any more intercourse 
with them. We also leave this hotel 
on Monday—the day after to-morrow. 
It is not pleasant here now, and even 
mother admits that a change is indi- 
cated. Rooms have been taken at 
the “ Grand Monarch.” 

When he comes back, we go for a 
hurried visit to Biskra and Con- 
stantine. We are to be married in 
May—as quietly as possible. He has 
had communications with the solici- 
tors of the Escarels, and the match is 
officially broken off. 

Great black bees go booming by me 
here where I sit, and an old gardener 
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in blue is planting rose trees and 
irises. His methods are very leisurely. 
Between the planting of each rose 
tree he smokes a cigarette and comes 
to tell me how terribly hard he has 
to work ! 

The woman under the orange trees 
is Rose Escarel. She is in black, and 
she walks up and down, up and down, 
without weariness. What I would 
give to atene! What I would give 
to lessen her passion of suffering ! 
I know that she is watching me and 
guessing at the shout of victory I am 
setting down. If she only knew! 
Even my first over-mastering joy is 
chastened now. Doubts cloud my 
mind and sadden my heart. Have J 
done very wickedly ? Ought I to 
have refused him for her sake ? 

Jolt, jolt—jangle, jangle—crash— 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. There! I hear 


you say “bother those wretched 
bells! Iam heartily sick of them!” 
But that is my triumph! I mean 
you to be aweary of them. I mean 


you—you alone who read this page— 
to thrust it from you with absolute 
loathing and satiety. Bells—belis— 
bells! Then you understand. And 
yet you cannot, since these bells will 
for ever and for ever be wrapped up 
with the greatest moments of my life. 
I must never hate them now. I shall 
always feel my heart go fast and think 
of a light flashing in the darkness, of 
a voice, of a hand—when I hear them. 
Soon I shall cease to hear them. Yet, 
even while my head aches at the 
eternal treble of them, I should grow 
miserable to think I should never 
hear them again. 

Rose Escarel still goes up and down, 
and now she is in the sun on the path- 
way near me. She walks tirelessly 
with short turns—as I have seen a 
hungry tigress pad up and down her 
cage. To think of the awful grief that 
has made her so drawn and ugly! 
Her eyes are red-rimmed. The Ethiop 
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surely hidden in her blood seems to 
grow more and more visible to me. 
Suffering has liberated it. Her lips, 
her hair, even her wonderful eyes—all 
tell me something of the old African 
race in them. 

Will she get over this terrible 
stroke soon? I wish that a year 
would fly for her sake, so her misery 
might grow dull a little. My own joy 
tastes as bitter as gall while I sit and 
look at her. She knows it, perhaps, 
and therefore keeps under my eyes. 

What a dazzling upheaval this is, 
Beatrice—my engagement, I mean. 
You know that I am going to marry 
him because I love him; yet, since 
chance has made him a prince, then 
a princess must I be. , I am young. 
I cannot hel» feeling just a little 
th-ill. Ring then, if you must, you 
million bells; ring it out: princess, 
princess, princess! [I only grasp 
dimly all that Paul possesses—his 
stake in the great world and his share 
of the great world’s bosom. Russian 
estates are so very huge. And so 
much the more work. He is a 
generous man. His people love him 
and are happy. No sedition, no plots 
nor conspiracies have ever broken his 
peace. And I shall help him to make 
his world love him the more ; I shall 
let my full cup run over to brighten 
humble lives less blessed than my 
own. 

Still the woman pads up and down 
in the dust. From my dreams I look 
at her and her realities. I feel icy 
cold and shiver despite the heat when 
I regard her. Up and down, up and 
down she goes—fighting with her 
broken heart. I do not think I can 
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stop here ; 1t would be kinder to creep 
away. She has cast a spell over me. 
I feel that her will is working to con- 
quer mine and darken my happiness 
for ever. Can he change again ? 
Will he forget me too ? Will he turn 
some day to see a fairer face than 
mine? May he not easily chance 
upon a brighter spirit and a keener 
intellect than I have ? No, no. This 
is treachery. What malignant thing 
has crept from her soul to mine to ask 
so vile a question ? 

She is looking at me and has 
stopped her restless walk. She is 
coming to speak to me! What, in 
heaven’s name shall I say to—— 

* * * * 

From the Aélas :— 

“The inevitable verdict was duly 
recorded in the cause celébre decided 
yesterday at Algiers. Sentiment 
reigns supreme under certain condi- 
tions in a French Court of Law, and 
such conditions obtained at the trial 
of Mademoiselle Rose Antoinette Es- 
carel for the murder of Miss Diana 
Bertram, daughter of Lady Mary 
Bertram and the late Sir Henry Forest 
Bertram, fourth baronet. 

“The jury, without retiring, pro- 
nounced Mademoiselle not guilty ; 
and, as happens too often in France, 
this decision was founded upon pure 
sentiment. It must be confessed, 
however, that no great opposition to 
the verdict or dissatisfaction there- 
with has been manifested, either by 
the French or the English community 
in Algiers. The former are openly 
content ; the latter preserve silence. 

“‘Lady Bertram has returned to 
England.” 


END. 
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“THE WOMEN VEERED ROUND AT ONCE." 


NO BALL: 
A PHANTASY OF THE FUTURE 
By ROY HORNIMAN 


Illustrated by Frank Hart 


to 1903, followed by the great war with Russia for supremacy in 
Central Asia, had done no fighting, beyond the many little local ex- 
peditions incidental to the daily business of the Empire. 

The Continent, amazed at her stubbornness in reverse, and still more 
amazed at her final victory, had allowed its howls of hatred to subside, 
except for here and there a snarl of envy and dislike. 

Sport had more and more taken up the attention of the nation’s leisure. 
Professionalism had grown to such an extent, that those who earned their 
living by playing and teaching games numbered over two hundred 
thousand. The country had fully persuaded itself that a nation of 
sportsmen was a ready-made army. 

It was under these circumstances that England sent her fifteenth annual 
cricket team to play the United States. 

The choosing of this team had for some years given rise to the most 
extraordinary excitement. Everybody thought himself entitled to give an 
opinion. The Committee of the National Cricket Club, so as to mark the 
importance of the event, discussed the question at the Foreign Office, and 
in the presence of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs; for it was an axiom 
of the Government that the greatness of the country lay in its sporting 
record Any politician who disagreed with this at once fell out of favour 


¥ was the year 1950. England, since her struggle with the Boer, 1899 




















with both parties, and it had be- 
come much too risky an experiment 
to indulge in. 

In 1950, the choice of the Eleven 
roused even more excitement than 
usual. The Times, still the foremost 
paper in Europe, published eight 
columns of letters daily on the subject. 

The first five or six men were a 
foregone conclusion, but the choice of 
the remainder lay amongst a dozen or 
more competitors, each of whom had 
thousands of supporters. 

The Committee had sat for more 
than a week. 

In former days St. James’s Park 
and the Horse Guards Parade would 
have been filled with a dense crowd, 
but under improved methods the 
result was written across the sky, and 
could be seen so far that when the 
name of Hayward, the great Hert- 
fordshire bowler, appeared, the in- 
habitants of St. Albans, his native 
place, got the news as soon as any- 
body standing in Whitehall. 

The particular point of discussion in 
1950 was the sending across the 
Atlantic of a bowler whom the year 
before the Americans had declared to 
be in the habit of delivering an un- 
justifiable number of “no balls.” 
The English had come to the con- 
clusion, after a great deal of fair and 
open discussion, that what the Ameri- 
cans called “no balls’ was, indeed, 
genuine bowling. This decision had 
incensed the Americans to the point 
of declaring that if he—Toplift, the 
bowler objected to—were sent over 
they would have to consider very 
seriously the question of refusing to 
accept the challenge. At this the 
English nation declared, as one man, 
that Toplift should go. It was absurd 
to suppose that the oldest cricketing 
nation in the world should be dic- 
tated to by a country who played the 
game with a distinct Republican bias. 
Everyone, down to the merest 
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schoolboy, realised the gravity of the 
situation, and that it might possibly 
end in a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions—but what of that? The na- 
tion closed its jaw with a click, and 
clenched its fist with a silent deter- 
mination not to budge from the 
attitude it had taken up. Some of 
the so-called Progressive papers were 
in favour of a compromise, exclaim- 
ing—as they always did—that Eng- 
land was quite in the wrong ; that had 
their party been in, the difficulty 
would never have arisen ; and that we 
had no right to try and coerce a 
friendly nation into playing against 
a team including members to whom 
they objected ; and that it would be, 
in fact, better if we acted up to the 
traditions of the Liberal party and 
allowed the Americans to choose the 
members of the team for us. By this, 
what they called “‘ meeting the enemy 
half-way,” the whole difficulty would 
be solved. They professed to be 
virtuously shocked that the nation 
had become so drunk with vanity 
that it treated the suggestion either 
as a joke or with contempt. 

The rumour had got about that the 
Foreign Secretary, who was the Duke 
of Birmingham, and the grandson of 
a very great Imperial politician in- 


_ deed, was wavering, and that pres- 


sure had been brought to bear by 
more than one European Chancel- 
lerie to exclude Toplift. 

It would have been strange had it 
been so, for the Duke of Birming- 
ham, with the rest cf the English 
aristocracy, was strongly imbued with 
the sporting traditions of the age. 

As the excitement grew the crowd 
did indeed become dense, having 
collected for the purpose of cheering 
or hooting the Committee during the 
final scenes. They amused them- 
selves, as crowds will, by cheering 
celebrities on their way to the Foreign 
Office to listen to the proceedings. 
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The Prime Minister, who was still of 
great muscular build, despite his ad- 
vanced years, received a specially 
enthusiastic greeting. He had owed 
his first political successes to the fact 
of his being the Ping-pong Champion 
of the world. 

There came a whisper, which grew 
by degrees to a frenzied shout : 
* Toplift’s in.” 

In another minute his name was 
spelt out on the sky, and the inhabi- 
tants of many a far-off hamlet turned 
bedwards with the proud conviction 
that, come what might, the die was 
cast and that England had done her 
duty. 

The American press fulminated and 
threatened, for they ‘had not been 
accustomed to this firm attitude on 
the part of the country which had 
always treated them as spoilt and 
ill-balanced children. They held 
meetings, they warned England to 
beware, and were amazed to find that, 
contrary to the prophecies of popular 
politicians and orators, England was 
adamant, and quite ready to grapple 
with the consequences. So they gave 
in, and Toplift crossed the Atlantic 
with the rest of the team. 

On arriving in New York, they 
were received coldly. The papers 
were full of imaginative descriptions 
of Toplift’s demeanour on coming off 
the steamer. Some declared that he 
turned pale and shook like an aspen 
leaf, while others professed to have 
definite information that he had been 
landed in a very large cricketing 
bag. 

But certain it was that till the day 
of the match no member of the public 
had set eyes on him. 

By one of those curious revulsions 
in public feeling there had come 
into existence quite an amount of 
sympathy for Toplift, and all but 
those who understood the charming 
elusiveness of the American character 


thought the danger past and the 
quarrel buried. 

The cricket-ground was worthy of 
the nation, which is never so high- 
minded as when putting up tall 
buildings. It was a copy of the 
Colosseum. It held one hundred 
thousand spectators, and the arena 
was of such dimensions that there was 
not the least danger of the hardest 
hitter reaching the auditorium. 
In front of each seat, all of which 
were numbered and reserved, rose a 
rod which could be lowered or raised 
at will, having at the top a glass 
magnifying sufficiently to bring the 
players within reasonable distance, 
and so conveniently adjustable that 
the spectator could lean comfortably 
back in his seat as if he were merely 
looking into a mirror. There were 
besides a number of electric stations 
at the base of the auditorium, whence 
by certain contrivances the scene was 
reproduced simultaneously on_bio- 
graphs in most of the great towns. 
There was also a horse-racing track 
around the outer edge of the arena. 

The Americans won the toss and 
went in first. The teams presented 
the usual physical difference between 
the two races, the Americans lean, 
lank, and anxious, each man abso- 
lutely a specialist. In fact, so far 
had they carried specialism that they 
never went in to bat except in the 
same order. The man having been 
trained to bat sixth would have been 
useless if he had been sent in second. 

The English team made up for its 
lack of this special gift in its elas- 
ticity. They were good all-round 
men, and it was a matter of no im- 
portance to them when they went in. 
It was the same with the fielding, and 
ae Toplift did not take his place at 
the wicket the field was eagerly 
scanned to find out his position. 

He was located point, and every 
gaze was bent uponhim. The women 




















veered round at once. 
He was so absurdly 
young, so very curly- 
headed, blue-eyed, and 
chubby, and yet withal 
so decidedly manly— 
although he gave no 
suggestion of the great 
muscular power he was 
known to possess. 
“He is exceedingly 
handsome,” said the 
President’s wife, “‘ and 
has a nice public school 
look about him.” The 
President himself had 
a perfect garble of 
English and _ Conti- 
nental titles — largely 
composed of Dukes, 
Princes, Marquises, etc. 


—in his genealogical 
tree; in fact, no man 
who could not boast 


ancient lineage would 
have stood a chance 
for’ the office. The 
country had begun to 
realise that it was much 
more convenient to 
have people with high 
social connections at 
the White House, the White House 
being now merely a name, and 
looking rather like an out-building 
to the magnificent palace which 
had risen near it. The Court was 
as brilliant as that of a true-born 
European Royalty, and everyone 
stood up when the new National 
Anthem, “ Hail to our President,”’ 
was played. Some—and they were 
an increasing body—already raised 
their hats to the President’s children, 
and the cause of Royalty was ad- 
vancing merrily. 

Toplift, quite conscious that the 
eyes of the Court and the entire 
public were upon him, was not in the 
least abashed, but stood with his 
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hands in his pockets looking,at the 
huge awning composed of silken 
English and American flags. This 
awning was an ingenious device. 
It was in the shape of a domed ceiling 
constructed on the principle of a 
balloon, with thousands of gas in- 
flated chambers. The breeze, which 
was hardly perceptible below, was 
blowing very strongly, and threw an 
unusual strain on the steel ropes which 


held it. The sea of spectators pre- 
sented a brilliant spectacle, but 
vast as was the concourse, there 


was a deadly hush as the bowler 
stepped back to deliver his first 
attack. 

The play was for a time uneventful. 


















The players were feeling their way, 
and when lunch time came, four 
wickets had fallen for only seventy-six 
runs. Towards the end of the day 
the Americans were all out for two 
hundred and eighty. The English- 
men then went in, and at the close 
had made ten runs for no wickets. 

The concourse waiting at the 
players’ entrance to the amphitheatre 
were disappointed in their hopes of 
catching a glimpse of Toplift. 

He was nowhere to be seen. 

The next morning’s play was a 
sensation. 

The Englishmen were all out before 
lunch for a trifle of seventy runs. 

As wicket after wicket fell the faces 
of the English visitors lengthened, 
and the vast crowd‘ shook the im- 
mense stone building with their 
frantic enthusiasm. 

Toplift, on going in, had created a 
certain excitement, but when his 
middle wicket flew in the air at the 
third ball the Americans began to ask 
themselves if this disappointing strip- 
ling were really he whom they had 
magnified into a national grievance. 

Those who watched him carefully 
as he walked from the wicket de- 
clared that there was something sus- 
piciously like tears in the boyish 
blue eyes. 

The Englishmen, feeling somewhat 
humiliated, followed on, and to their 
chagrin their first two wickets again 
fell for the insignificant total of 
thirty. 

There was a pause, longer than 
usual, and protracted enough to 
suggest that the English captain was 
debating what to do next. Some 
minutes passed, and then very slowly 
—as if he were thinking deeply— 
Toplift was seen walking towards the 
wicket. He was, after all, the one 
excitement left in the game; and 
again there fell a deep silence as his 
bat touched the crease, 
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_ The bowler, a particularly swift 
one, sent his first ball within the 
wicket. The next few balls Toplift 
played carefully. He then began to 
knock up ones and twos, frequently 
increasing them by degrees till every- 
thing he touched was three or four. 
It was one of those sensations which 
make cricket so delightful. 

When he had seen half a dozen 
wickets go, he had made a couple of 
hundred runs, and the score stood at 
four hundred and ten. 

His own success had given his side 
confidence. 

The next two wickets fell for forty- 
five, and the Americans went in 
wanting two hundred and twenty-six 
to win. 

After they had made fifty runs for 
one wicket, stumps were drawn. 

Again Toplift seemed to have dis- 
appeared into thin air. 

The next morning everything was 
excitement. The people shouted at 
every player who appeared. The 
play was very slow, and at lunch time 
the score stood at one hundred and 
thirty runs for four wickets. 

As soon as play recommenced, the 
score rapidly rose to two hundred for 
six wickets, and the Americans began 
to be jubilant. They had forgotten 
Toplift as a bowler. He had received 
a tremendous ovation from both sides 
at the conclusion of his fine innings, 
and his face had beamed with 
delight. 

Then the English Captain was seen 
motioning to Toplift, who took his 
place at the wicket. 

A cry, which was almost a howl, 
went up: 

“ Toplift is going to bowl.” 

He gave one look around at the 
huge concourse, but the almost menac- 
ing appearance of the thousands rising 
one above the other left him unmoved. 
And the crowd grew silent, as if some- 
what ashamed at what looked like a 














piece of cowardice and bullying on 
their part. 

Crash! The wickets twisted in the 
air as if they had been struck by 

lightning. 

There was an awful silence, and all 
eyes were bent on the umpire, waiting 
to see if he would raise the instrument, 
by which he made his decision known 
to the furthest corners of the building, 
to his lips. , 

He looked a little vague, however, 
as if not quite knowing what to do, 
and after a pause the next player 
went in. 

There was a terrific babel of voices 
till he reached the wicket, and then 
again a great hush fell on the multi- 
tude. 

For the second time Toplift raised 
his arm, and the next moment the 
man in the pads walked a yard or 
two to pick up the balls and 
wickets. 

It was as if a match had been put 
to the most combustible material. 

The quarrel ve Toplift’s bowling 
began again exactly where it had left 
off ; but tempers had to be kept, for, 
after all, so far the umpire had said 
nothing. 

There were two wickets to fall, and 
twenty-six runs to make. 

On an ordinary occasion this would 
have been by no means a hopeless 
prospect, but Toplift’s bowling seemed 
so sure and deadly that the only 
chance lay in the umpire seeing fit to 
disqualify it. 

It wanted but ten minutes to the 
time for finishing, and the next bats- 
man had evidently been strictly en- 
joined to play carefully and block as 
much as possible. 

For the next few minutes three or 
four runs were made off the bowling 
of Toplift’s colleague. At five 


minutes to time the score stood at 
twohundred and fourteen, ten wickets. 
His 


Then Toplift began again. 
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first the umpire condemned as a 

“no ball.” 
The second the player stopped by a 
skilful piece of batting which caused 
the vast audience to break into a 
stifled cheer. There was a generally 
adhered to rule that there should be 
no applause during an “ over.” 

At his third ball the off wicket 
flew itito the air.’ 

It wanted four minutes to time, a 
the last player went in. 

It was three minutes to time when 
Toplift raised his arm. 

The entire concourse strained with 
agitation, and in excitement almost 
unanimously murmured : “ No ball,” 
ere. it had reached the wicket, which 
it once again struck with unerring aim. 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
all eyes were bent on the umpire. 

Could it be ? 

He was walking off the field, and the 
match, a victory for the English team, 
was over. 

Then there arose such a scene as 
the building had not witnessed since 
its erection. 

The enormous mass of people gesti- 
culated and shrieked with indignation. 
One or two of the electric stations 
blew up, owing to the infuriated 
spectators at Chicago having wrecked 
the Biograph. 

The President, looking down on the 
hideous babel, realised that the whole 
question was reopened. 

He withdrew, amidst an extra- 
ordinary outburst of patriotism, and 
his headquarters in Long Island were 
soon surrounded by thousands of 
enthusiasts. 

It was known that he had imme- 
diately summoned the Secretary of 
State and that a conference was 
being held. 

It was a difficult situation. The 
umpire, himself an American, had 
given it in the Englishmen’s favour— 
why, nobody could make out,the vast 
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majority declaring that it was ob- 
viously a “ no ball.” 

In a few hours’ time papers came 
out with the news that the Secretary 
of State had called on the English 
Ambassador to request the imme- 
diate recall of Toplift. 

The Ambassador asked for time, 
and was given twelve hours, although 
he took upon 
himself to say 
that the Eng- 
lish Govern- 
ment would 
never consent, 
and that the 
time limit was 
a matter of 
form, pointing 
out at the same 
time that if 
the decisions 
of umpires 
were not to be 
held sacred 
there was an 
end to inter- 
national sport 
—or, in fact, 
sport of any 
kind—and_ he 
gave this as 
his own opin- 
ion, being him- 
self a sports- 
man and cham- 
pion golf play- 
er amongst the 
diplomatic 
corps in Wash- 
ington. 

The American Secretary replied 
that this was an exceptional case, and 
the Ambassador retorted : 

* Not at all.” 

‘And so the interview ended. 

The English Government de- 
clined to give way, and the team 
was ordered to retire to Canadian 
territory, which they did, all except- 





ing Toplift, who was nowhere to be 
found. ; 

The English Radical press implored 
moderation, or, at least, suggested 
that the matter of all cricket matches 
should be shelved for ten years, when 
no doubt ‘the difficulty would have 
blown over. But, as usual, nobody 
listened to them, dnd they called 
loudly on his- 
tory to vindi- 
cate them by 
recording their 
inspired advice 

The so-called 
** Jingo ” press 
declared that 
the sacred 
rights of crick- 
eters for all 
time required 
that the deci- 
sion of the um- 
pire should be 
upheld by force 
of arms if ne- 
cessary; and 
pointed out 
how, many 
years before, 
the surrender 
of Majuba, 
which had been 
a small thing 
at the time, 
had led to vast 
consequences. 

“Give way 
on this sub- 
ject,” they said, 
“and the Sen- 
ate at Washington would take 
upon itself to issue the rules of 
cricket, a privilege which had 
for years been vested, by inter- 
national agreement, in the English 
Parliament. People must either de- 
clare that sport was of no account— 
which no madman could be found to 
do, considering that all progress, 











economic and otherwise, was its out- 
come—or else fight to the bitter end 
for the independence of the judges.” 

The American papers went on de- 
claring that it was an occasion which 
had no parallel, and that, therefore, 
precedent could not be appealed to. 
The rest of Europe, which had always 
played cricket with difficulty, pre- 
sented memo- 
rials to their 
respective Sov- 
ereigns, _beg- 
ging them to 
interfere so as 
to avert blood- 
shed, and de- 
claring that 
they could see 
no reason why 
everyone 
should not bowl 
unde rhand— 
which would 
have the ad- 
vantage of 
making the 
game less dan- 
gerous. 

The Cana- 
dians flew to 
their frontier. 

The deter- 
mination that 
the Stars and 
Stripes should 
never float over 
the Dominion 
had grown with 
years, and they 
were ready to 
shed their last 
drop of blood to avert such a humilia- 
tion. 


England arose as one man. The 


public schools, who had a right to a 
voice on such a subject, drew up a 
huge memorial, and entrusted it to 
half a dozen Sixth Form boys to 
present, assuring the Prime Minister 
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that England was with him to a 
boy. 

Two hundred thousand profes- 
sionals joined the colours, but as yet 
no hostile collision had taken place. 
Perhaps it was true, as someone 
wittily remarked, that it was so long 
since there had been a war that no- 
body knew quite how to begin. 

In the 
meanwhile a 
great mystery 
had arisen. 

There was 
no Toplift 
anywhere. 

When the 
team went to 
Canada he 
had been mis- 
sing, and it 
added not a 
little to the 
indignation of 
the English 
that there was 
a suspicion of 
his having 
been done 
away with. 
To defy the 
umpire and 
secretly as- 
sassinate an 
enemy, was 
like playing 
cricket with 
the medieval 
Popes or the 
Borgias. Some 
went so far 
as to assert 
definitely that prussic acid had been 
placed in a jug of shandy-gaff, of 
which Toplift had partaken. 

Finally something did occur. A 
naval battle took place; but as it 
turned out, both Fleets had for years 
possessed a power of submerging 
themselves which was supposed to be 
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unknown to the other; they did 
nothing but go up and down like 
diving birds, finally iosing each other 
in a mist. Having fired many shots 
they sailed away to report to their 
respective Governments the entire 
destruction of their opponent. 

One morning, while things were at 
this pitch, a curly-headed, blue-eyed 
youth called at the Foreign Office at 
Washington. 

He walked in with an unconcerned 
air, and carelessly asked to see the 
Secretary of State. He was promptly 
told that he could do nothing of the 
kind unless he had an appointment. 

** Oh, he’ll see me.” 

“You, indeed! Why you, espe- 
cially ?” } 

** Tell him it’s Toplift.”’ 

The man looked at him, remem- 
bered certain likenesses he had seen 
on the biograph, and flew. 

In a few minutes he returned with 
a secretary. 

** Come with me, Mr. Toplift.” 

Toplift walked coolly after him 
through buzzing officials. He was 
ushered into a room where a genial, 
youngish man was seated at a table. 

“Sit down, Mr. Toplift. May I 
venture to hope, Mr. Toplift, that you 
have come prepared to admit that 
you did bowl a ‘no ball’? Such an 
admission would avert a great deal of 
bloodshed, and probably save thou- 
sands of lives.” 

“No; I didn’t exactly come for 
that.” 

And he gave a sunny, boyish laugh. 

** What a thorough-going English- 
man,” thought the Minister. “ His 
nation is on the brink of a great war, 
of which he is the cause, and he 
laughs.” 

He tried to use argument, explain- 
ing that a sacrifice of his, Toplift’s, 
own convictions would be a fine act 
uuder such circumstances. Privately 
he was thinking what a magnificent 


diplomatic triumph it would be for 
himself. 

“Come, come, Mr. Toplift,” said 
the Minister, “it was a ‘no ball.’ 
Say it was a ‘ no ball,’ and the Militia 
can go home.” 

“A deluge couldn’t alter what the 
umpire said,”’ answered Toplift. 

“The umpire is awaiting his trial 
for high treason,” said the Minister, a 
little stiffly. 

“* Ah, but he didn’t say ‘ no ball,’ ” 
murmured Toplift. 

“ Really,” said the Minister rising, 
“* the German Ambassador is waiting.” 
He omitted to say that he had been 
glad to keep the gentleman in ques- 
tion a minute or two for reasons. 

Toplift did not move. 

“I must remind you, Mr. Toplift, 
that all British subiects have been 
warned to leave American territory. 
i must request you as an English- 
man——”’ 

“But I’m not an Englishman,” 
answered Toplift. 

“* Then as a British subject 

““T’m not a British subject.” 

** Then may I ask what you are ? ”’ 

“TI am an American.” 

The Minister gasped and sat down. 

*“* A what ?” 

“An American. I was born in 
Lexington, Massachusetts.” 

* You are joking.” 

“Word of honour. There’s my 
birth certificate.” 

“Then why, may I ask, were you 
playing in the English team? It 
really looks as if you might yourself 
be indicted for a little question of 
high treason.” 

““ My name is Harrison. Ever since 
I was a child I was determined to 
play in the National Team, but al- 
though my play was good enough I 
found that the great cricketing Trust 
was too much for me. I couldn’t get 
into it no way, so I tried this other 
dodge.” 
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The Minister rose. 

“Mr. Toplift—I should say, Harri- 
son— may I in the name of the Presi- 
dent, the Government, and the people 
of the United States, ask you to 
become a member of the National 
Cricket Team.” 

* And the Trust?” inquired Toplift. 

“Damn the Trust!” said the 
Minister. 

“Why, certainly,” said Harrison, 
alias Toplift. 
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The Minister went to a tube. 

“TI will speak to the French Em- 
bassy. Are youthere?” There was 
a pause. Then the secretary spoke 
into the tube. 


“Yes. Stop the war. Toplift is 


an American.” 

There was another pause. 
the Minister again spoke : 
And in future he plays for 


Then 
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THE TALE OF A TURNIP 
BY E. ARCHER 


Illustrated by W. Sayers 


It is all very well to sayit was the little girl on the gate—of course 
that would have been more romantic—but if it had not been for 
the turnip the sailor would never—but I had better begin from the 

beginning. . vs) 

Ever since he could remember anything the sailor had always bee 
haunted by a kind of vision, which was rather an odd thing, because he 
did not look like that sort of man at all. : 


He was broad-shouldered and sun-burnt and jolly, with good humoured 


|" was the turnip that did it! 
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narrow blue eyes, and a short tawny 
beard. Quite a common sailor, in 
fact, clothes and all, yet somehow 
you did not wish him to be any diffe- 
rent. 

On the contrary you liked him just 
as he was, which is a most delightful 
feeling to have towards anybody. 

The vision was common too, in a 
way. 

There was a little girl swinging on 
a garden gate. He could not remem- 
ber anything about her, except that 
she wore a straight white pinafore, 
and had two little tight plaits sticking 
out just below her ears. He saw 
them distinctly because they bobbed 
up and down so funnily when she 
moved. Across the road was an- 
other wide gate leading into endless 
turnip fields, with a road running 
through them, and here and there a 
tall elm tree standing out against the 
sky. 

It had always been raining. The 
road was horribly muddy, but the 
sky had a wonderful pure, newly- 
washed look, and each single elm 
tree stood out in a way he could 
never forget. 

That was all. The rest was so 
very vague. Sometimes he fancied 
the little girl gave him a piece of bread, 
and he had a sort of idea that he saw 
one of his knees coming through his 
trousers. But it was all in a mist. 

The turnip fields, however, always 
stood out quite clearly with the rain- 
washed skies and the solid dark elm 
trees. 

After all, it was not so very curious. 
Once upon a time the sailor had been 
a boy tramp, and had begged his way 
to the sea, and it was quite likely that 
a child swinging on a gate had given 
him a piece of bread; and there is 
nothing unusual in a stretch of 


turnip fields; but it was curious that 
he should always see this particular 
spot at the most unlikely, times and 
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places. For wherever he went, all 
over the world, under the burning 
Indian sun, in the sandy desert, out 
in the blue mid-ocean, he was always 
liable to see the turnip fields where he 
least expected them, 

Once they had quite a serious effect 
on his life. He was starting from 
India to England, when a pal came 
running down to the shore, with the 
offer of rather a good berth if he 
would stay ‘where he was. He had 
even brought a substitute with him. 

The sailor had one foot on the boat 
that was to take him to the vessel, and 
one foot on the shore. He was just 
in the act of withdrawing his foot 
from the boat, when he suddenly 
seemed to see in the stifling air the 
cool blue turnip fields, and the dark 
elm trees, and the pure rain-washed 
skies, and smelt the delicious smell 
of the rain-soaked earth. It was 
absurd, of course, but he felt so drawn 
towards England that he put his other 
foot in the boat and to England he 
went. 

Once in England he began to 
tramp about in a sort of happy-go- 
lucky way, for he had money in his 
pocket over and above his pay. He 
made friends with every child and cat 
and cur that he met, for he was one 
of the jolliest souls you can possibly 
imagine ; and to seehim dance a horn- 
pipe was a sight to make one weep 
for joy, it was so natural and full of 
life. 

Now one day he was rolling along 
with his bundle over his back on a 
stick, whistling “‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
with variations of his own, when he 
came to four cross-roads, and there 
was no reason why he should go down 
one any more than the other, because 
they were all four so exactly alike. 

One of them, however, had a large 
white turnip lying in the middle of 
the road. 

The sailor had always been drawn 
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towards turnips, so he went that way 
and picked it up. Then he looked 
right and left for turnip fields, but 
did not see any. A long way off he 
could hear the rumbling of a cart. 

“* That’s it,” said the sailor ; ‘‘rolled 
out ofacart. Blessed if I don’t over- 
take that cart and chuck it up again.” 

He very soon overtook the cart, 
which was full of turnips, as he had 
thought. Rather too full, in fact, 
for they appeared to be on the point 
of all rolling out. A lad sat on the 
shaft in front and seemed to be half 
asleep. The sailor threw the turnip 
on to the back of the load, but it 
rolled off again at once. Then he 
threw it to the front, and then to each 
side, but it was no use. No sooner 
was it up, than it was down again. 

There never was such a turnip ! 

‘“* Blessed if it ain’t as good as a 
game of skittles,” said the sailor, 
who could make a game of almost 
anything. 

At last the cart stopped at a little 
lonely ale-house by the road side. 
The lad went in. 

“And IT’ll go in too,” said the 
sailor. 

But for some incredible reason, he 
put the wilful turnip into his pocket. 
We do not always know why we do 
things. Very seldom, in fact. 

Inside the ale-house, he was at 
home in two minutes. He called the 
old granny ‘“‘ Mother,”’ and made the 
girl who brought in the beer laugh so 
much that she nearly dropped the jug. 
He called the customers ‘“ mates,” 
and told wonderful yarns, and some- 
times his language was too frightful 
for words, but somehow it did not 
seem to be of much account, because 
all the time he looked so innocent and 
good natured. He was so much at 
home that he had half a mind to stay 
the night. 

** T could tell you a tale, mates, that 
would make™ your flesh creep,” he 


began. “It was out in Africa, 
where——” 

Crack, crack, went a whip, and 
“Gee oup!” went a voice outside, 
and then rumble—rumble. 

The turnip cart was off again. 

A change came over the sailor’s face, 
and he got up at once. You will 
hardly believe it, but he felt as if his 
whole life depended on his throwing 
the turnip into that particular cart. 

**T must be off, mates,” he said. 

And off he went, without more ado. 

The cart was only a little way in 
front of him, but now the sailor no 
longer tried to throw the turnip on to 
it. Instead of that, a feeling of 
strangeness began to come over him, 
such as most of us have had at some 
time in our lives, when we do not 
exactly know what we are doing, or 
why we are doing it. Why was he 
following a creaking old turnip cart 
in this ridiculous way ? To be sure, 
he had always been drawn towards 
turnips—but then, why had he always 
been drawn towards turnips? To 
use his own words, “It was jolly 
rum.” 

“ The ‘ Flying Dutchman’ isn’t in 
it,” said the sailor. 

Once he actually turned down a 
lane, branching off from the high 
road, but he need not have troubled 
to do that, for it only led into the 
same road again, and there—yes, there 
was the cart rumbling along as usual. 
After that he gave it up and trudged 
along stolidly. It was beginning to 
rain, and he no longer whistled 
** Yankee Doodle,” with or without 
variations. 

Towards evening the rain cleared 
off, and soon after that he came to a 
neat little house standing back in a 
gargen with a gate in front. The 
turnip cart went on before, but it was 
the most extraordinary thing that 
from that moment the sailor cared no 
more for the turnip cart, because his 
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eyes were fixed on a girl chopping 
wood in the front garden. A mere 
wisp of a girl in black, with smooth 
brown hair, and rather soft pretty 
eyes, but somehow as he looked at 
her, he quite lost all desire to go any 
further. She hacked at the wood in 
a feeble womanly way, and he saw at 
once that it was much too hard for 
her. 

“Pray let me do it for you,” he 
said, for sailors are made like that. 

The girl gave a little cry and 
dropped the chopper. She had halfa 
mind to run into the house. But the 
sailor took off his hat and scraped 
towards her very politely. 

** T’d like to do it for you,” he said, 
in his good-natured way: 

Then seeing her still hesitate: ‘1 
reckon I’d make a better job of it,”” he 
said. ‘You know you nearly cut 
your finger off that last time.” 

At this the girl smiled a little, and 
the sailor opened the gate, picked up 
the chopper, and began to work in a 
thoroughly businesslike way. The 
girl stood looking on. Something in 
the strong way he chopped the wood, 
and the neat deft way he piled it 
up, fascinated her. But she was a 
shy girl, and said nothing. 

The sun had set before he had 
finished, but the evening was full of 
light. He threw down the chopper 
and stretched out his arms, and now 
for the first time he looked away from 
the girl towards the road. 

s And what did he see ? 

fF A gate—a road—another gate— 
and then endless turnip fields with a 
road running through them, and here 
and there a tall elm tree standing out 
against a pure rain-washed sky. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said the 
sailor. 

“You have been here before, per- 
haps,” the girl inquired, rather ner- 
vously. 

“‘ Been here before—been_here be- 


fore ?”’ said the sailor, staring at the 
prospect. “‘ Why, bless you, in a 
kind of way I seem to have been here 
all my life.” 

The girl backed a little. She was 
half afraid of him still, and yet she 
was beginning to like him so much— 
oh, so much! 

“And how long might you have 
lived here, miss ? ” he asked. 

‘**Oh, I was born here,” said the 
girl. 

“‘ No brothers or sisters ? ” 

““No, There’s only me and grand- 
father,” she said rather sadly. 

The sailor slapped his thigh and 
laughed aloud. 

“Then you’re the little girl on the 
gate,” he cried. 

This time the girl turned on her 
heels and began to run. He was 
raving mad! There could be no 
doubt of it. But the sailor ran after 
her, and it was wonderful how soon 
they came to an understanding. And 
the girl actually remembered giving a 
boy a piece of bread. A boy all over 
mud, with one knee coming through 
his trousers. 

“And he—and you—and he gave 
me a turnip,” said the girl, her grave 
face breaking out into a delicious 
smile. 

“* Why, bless me, so I did,”’ said the 
sailor, struggling manfully with the 
desire to kiss her on the spot, “‘ and 
if you will accept it, I will make you 
a present of another one.” 

So saying, to the girl’s amazement, 
he took the turnip out of his pocket 
and put it into her hand. 

“No wonder you could not rest in 
your cart, you varmint!” said the 
sailor gallantly. 

And then he told the girl with the 
soft eyes all about it, and first the 
girl thought it was very strange, and 
then that it was not very strange, and 
then that it was all a chance, but it 
ended by the sailor going into tea with 
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; grandfather, and the next day finding 
| work in the village and settling down 
‘i there. 
if And after work on fine evenings the 
i sailor and the wisp of a girl in black 
i would walk together on the road 
ii across the endless turnip fields, under 
the impression that it was a remote 
and secret spot, which it certainly was 
not, for they were almost as striking 
as the elm trees, and looked larger 
: than life against the clear evening sky. 
' They would stay so late that an enor- 
mous round pink moon would rise up 
suddenly before them, out of the very 
turnip fields so to speak, and regard 
them in a kindly manner, as who 
should say, ““ Never mind me, child- 
ren, I am used to this sort of thing,” 
and afterwards rising slowly up the 
pale blue sky, would in a merry mood, 
scatter showers of the softest silver 
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over all the fields, so that they were no 
longer fields, but a kind of fairy- 
land. 

Then one by one the stars would 
come out, and grandfather would 
come out also, for grandfather natur- 
ally wanted to go to bed. 

At last they were married, and 
they had boiled leg of mutton and 
mashed turnips for their wedding 
dinner. And always after that they 
had a dish of mashed turnips on their 
wedding-day. 

And a very good thing too! 

As for the turnip, that was highly 
honoured, for the sailor scooped it 
hollow, filled it with water, and hung 
it across the little parlour window on 
a string, where in time it bloomed out 
all green and fresh, and almost ap- 
peared to sing, as befits the hero of 
the tale. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE OLD PORT. 


THE CATALAN QUARTER OF MARSEILLES 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


quitted Spain, and sailed across the terrible Gulf of Lions, where 

so many Arlesian merchant-ships were flying pennants on which were 

embroidered golden lions, and, ever since, the gulf has been known 
by its singular name. This colony came to Marseilles and begged the 
privilege of settling on that jutting tongue of land to the left of Mar- 
seilles’ Vieux Port, known to-day as the Pointe des Catalans. 

To reach the Pointe and Quartier des Catalans one must follow the quais 
of the old port and climb the height to the left, from which is an abrupt 
descent to the sea. Of course, one should walk, for no genuine literary 
pilgrim takes a tram, although one leaves the Cannebiére for Catalans 
every few minutes. 

Dantés Mercédés was a Catalane of the Catalans, and is the most 
lovable figure in all the Dumas portrait gallery. Descended from the 
Copyright by Francis Miltoyn in the United States of America, 1906. 


Sates 5 like four hundred years ago, a little colony of Catalans 
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early settlers, whose chief, speaking 
the Provengal patois, founded the 
colony at Marseilles, Mércedés was 
the betrothed of the ambitious Dantés, 
if we accept Dumas’ picture of her, 
and the author’s portraiture was 
always exceedingly good, notwith- 
standing his excesses of distortion 
when dealing 

with histori- 
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Dumas was not explicit regarding 
the geography of this Catalan quarter 
of Marseilles, although his references 
to it are numerous in that most famous 
of all his romances, “‘ Monte Cristo.” 

Since the period of which Dumas 
wrote in this romance (1815), the 
topographical aspect of the Catalan 

quarter has 
changed but 
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extent, and 

by inter-marrying the type is compar- 
atively pure; so that in this twentieth 
century the Catalane women of Mar- 
seilles are as distinct a species of beau- 
tiful women as the Nicoise or the Arle- 
sienne, each a type differing from their 
French sisters, and each of great repute 
among the world’s beautiful women. 


des Catalans 
are grouped the habitations of 
the Catalan fisher and _sailor-folk. 
One sees to-day among the men 
and women alike the same dis- 
tinction of type which Dumas took 
for his ideal, and one has only to 
climb any of the narrow stair-like 
streets which wind up from sea-level, 
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to see the counterpart of Danté’s 
Mercédés sitting or standing by some 
open doorway, and not far away 
others of the same gallery, not for- 
getting that arch-Catalan, Fernand. 
For a detailed description of the 
manners and customs of the Catalans 
of Marseilles one can turn to the pages 
of Dumas, 
and read for 
himself what : 
the great | 


romancer_—- = il 
wrote of the SAN Wi 
lovely Mer- ry | Wl 
cédés and ._° | A 
her kind. ~—_ | 
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There are at 
least a half- 
dozen chap- 
ters in 
‘Monte Cris- 
to,” which 
form a very 
interesting 
commentary 
on the Mar- 
seilles of 
other days. 
Marseilles of 
to-day is one 
of those 
neglected 
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changed somewhat since then, but it 
is still the dominant note and beacon 
by land and sea, from which sailors 
and landsmen alike take their bear- 
ings, and it is the best starting-point 
for one who would review the past 
history of this most cosmopolitan of 
all European cities. 
High up, 
\ i. overlooking 
fe 5g the Chateau 
du =‘ Pharo, 
now a Pas- 
teur hospital, 
above even 
the old abbey 
of St. Victor, 
now a caserne 
and above 
the Fort St. 
Nicolas, 
> which guards 
one side of 
the entrance 
to Marseilles, 
is the fort 
and sanc- 
tuary of 
) Notre Dame 
de la Garde. 
This fort was 
one of the 
first of its 





tourist points 








class erected 
by Frangois 





which birds~ —- "| 
of passage ~>I-j 
scarcely con- = “> 
sider, but 
just why this 
should be so 
is difficult to 
explain. 

The opening lines of Dumas’ ro- 
mance give the key to his itinerary of 
old Marseilles: ‘“‘On the 28th of 
February, 1815, the watch-tower of 
Notre Dame de la Garde signalled 
the trois-mats ‘Pharaon,’ from Smyrna, 
Trieste and Naples.” The functions 
of Notre Dame de la Garde have 
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Premier, who 
had some- 
thing of a 
reputation as 
a _ fortress- 
builder as 
well as a 
designer of chateaux and winner of 
women’s hearts. Originally, the walls 
of the fortress-chateau enclosed the 
ancient chapel to Ste. Marie and an 
old tower dating from the tenth cen- 
tury. This old tower, overlooking 
the ville as well as the;harbour, was 
given the name of La Garde, which 
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name was taken by the chateau that 
ultimately grew up on the same site. 

This was long before the days of the 
present splendid edifice, which only 
came to its consecration in 1864. 

The chateau bore the escutcheon of 
the Roi-Chevalier, the symbolical sala- 
mander, but as a fortress it never 
attained repute, as witness the follow- 
ing lines written by a Renaissance 
poet :— 


** C’est Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde. 
Gouvernement commode et beau, 
A qui suffit pour toute garde 
Un Suisse, avec sa hallebarde ; 
Peint sur la porte du chateau.” 


The reference was to a painted 
figure of a Suisse on the entrance door, 
and whatever the cynicism may have 
been, it was simply a forerunner of 
the declassement of the fortress as a 
place to be depended upon in time.of 
war, although at the time. Dumas 
wrote of it, it was still a signal-station 
from whence ships coming into Mar- 
seilles were first reported. 

The modern Byzantine eglise which 
now occupies this commanding site, is 
warm in the affections of the sailor- 
folk of Marseilles, besides which it is 
visited by pilgrims in great numbers 
from all parts of the world and for all 
manners of reasons—some to lay a 
votive offering of a tiny ship and say 
a prayer or two for some dear one 
travelling by sea; another to place 
at the foot of the statue of “La 
Bonne Mére” a golden heart, as a 
talisman of affection; others, with 
small ivory replicas of a foot or an 
arm which has miraculously recovered 
from some crippled state. Added to 
these pilgrims, come the curious, and 
those who admire the view; so the 
people who ascend to this command- 
ing height by the narrow streets of 
steps, or the funiculaire, are numerous 
indeed, while as an enterprise, for 
vending photographic souvenirs, the 
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whole combination takes on huge 
proportions. The eglise is a most 
ornate and luxurious work, built of 
the marbles of Carrara and Africa on 
pure Byzantine plans and surmounted 
with an enormous gilded statue of 
the Virgin, nearly fifty feet in height. 

This great beacon by land and sea, 
rising to a height of over five hundred 
feet, is the point of departure of the 
deep-sea traffic, which goes on con- 
tinually from the port of Marseilles. 
An enthusiastic and imaginative 
Frenchman puts it as follows, and it 
can hardly be improved upon : 

““ Adieu! Tu gardes jalousement ta 
couronne de reine de la mer.” 

Sentimental and romantic interest 
in Marseilles centres round the Cha- 
teaud’Ifanditsenvirons. Itstrongly 
impresses itself upon the mind; in- 
deed, the Quartier des Catalans and 
the Chateau d’If monopolise the re- 
collections of most visitors to this 
city of the Phoceans, as well as of the 
romance of “* Monte Cristo ”’ ; for the 
excellent descriptions in the first 
pages of this wonderful tale convey 
vivid impression of what this grim 
fortress was like in the days when 
Napoleon languished at Elba. 

So far as the general outline is con- 
cerned, little is changed to-day. The 
small isle lies off the harbour’s mouth, 
scarce the proverbial stone’s throw 
distant, and visitors come and go, 
poking their heads in and out of the 
sombre galleries and cachots, de- 
manding of the guardian whether 
these are really of what Dumas 
wrote. History defines it with more 
accuracy than romance, and to recall 
the fact that this prison was one time 
the cage of the notorious Marquis de 
la Valette, the Man of the Iron 
Masque, is to open an endless array 
of historic incident which permeates 
the pages of the later French 
monarchy. One’s mind, however, 
usually turns to Dantés and the 
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gentle Abbé Faria, and your cicerone 
with great sang froid tells you glibly 
and with perfect conviction, which 
apartments they occupied. You may 
take his word, or you may not, but 
it is as well to remember that the 
Abbé Faria was no mythical charac- 
ter, although he never was an occu- 
pant of the 

island prison in 

which Dumas 


placed him and tee OEE ome. 

the gallant (2 tS 

Dantés. oe we S 
There is a fair o 


amount of real “S_) 
historyin Monte 

Cristo, too, if . 
one makes a 
comparative es- 
timate of its 
incidents, al- 
though not more 
than in the 
D’Artagnan 
series. Perhaps 
the most real of 
all the charac- 
ters was the 
Abbé Faria. 
This famous 
personage of the 
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that, from curiosity, he visited the 
prison of Chateau d’If, but that was 
as near as he ever came to being an 
inmate thereof. Thus do romancers 
take their characters where they find 
them. The Abbé Faria was a meta- 
phycist and a hypnotist of the first 
order in his day, and there is more 
than a sug- 

gestion of this 

—or of fore- 

~~ = sight or pro- 
phecy—in the 

remark which 

Dumas has 

him make when 

b addressing 
Dantés: ‘“‘ Sur- 
tout woubliez 
pas Monte 
Cristo, n’oubliez 
pas le tresor !”’ 
Dumas’ _ac- 
counts of the 
Chateau dif 
are wonderful 
word pictures, 
descriptive, and 
narrative alike. 
“The prisoner 
followed his 
conductor, who 
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led him to an 








isted in the real 
during the con- 
temporary 
times of which 
Dumas _ wrote. 
He was born at 
Goa in 1756 and 
commenced his 
studies at 
Rome. In 1786 he went to Paris 
wearing the ecclesiastical habit, but 
one unlucky day he came under 
the influence of Mesmer, then in the 
height of his popularity. Faria be- 
came a magnetiseur of renown and 
obtained a place as professor in the 
lycée at Marseilles. It is probable 
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underground 
room whose 
bare and reek- 
ing walls were 
as if impreg- 
nated with 
tears.” The 
combination of 
romance and 
history is in the manner of which 
Dumas alone was the master. The 
best guide to the Chateau d’lf 
*is to be found in chapters XIV., 
XV., XVII., and XX. of the 
romance. Although the action 
of his plot was mostly imagi- 
native, and his scenario more or 
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less artificial, the fabric is still a 
stronger reminder of reality than 
the locale of romances by others, 
and as such the chateau has preten- 
sions to the claim of being a literary 
monument as well as an _ historical 
one. 

“Rounding the Chateau d’If, a 
pilot boarded Dantés’ vessel, the 
* Pharaon,’ between Cap Morgion and 
the Ile de Riou. Immediately, the 
platform of Fort St. Jean was covered 
with onlookers, for it always was an 
event at Marseilles for a ship to come 
into port.” 

To-day the whole topography of 
the romance, so far as it refers to 
Marseilles, is spread out in brilliant 
relief for the enthusiast, as if he were 
a participant in the joyousness of 
the home-coming of the good ship 
** Pharaon.” 

Dantés’ next view of the Chateau 
d’If was when he was about to be 
incarcerated within its walls: “‘ He 
advanced towards a boat held by a 
chain to the quai.” As this is pre- 
cisely the procedure of to-day in 
making the excursion to the prison, 
one readily follows the itinerary of the 
unfortunate Dantés. “ The old port- 
chain, which formerly closed the 
harbour at night, was lowered, and 
the skiff went seawards, by La 
Reserve, the Tete de More, the 
Pharo, leaving the Ile Rattoneau on 
the starboard, and as Dantés was bid 
look around him, he saw the black 
and frowning rock, on which is built 
the Chateau, rising above the murky 
waters of the night.” 

All waterside Marseilles teems with 
reminders of Dumas’ romance. The 
old port, whose basin is joined by the 
far-famed Cannebiére, was the Lacy- 
don of antiquity, and was during 
many centuries the glory and fortune 
of the vtlle. To-day, the traffic has 


quite forsaken it, but it is none the 
jess the most picturesque seaport on 
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the Mediterranean, thronged as it is 
with all the paraphernalia of ships and 
shipping of the old-school order. It 
is always brilliant with flags flung to 
the breeze, much cordage and fishing 
tackle, and what not of the affairs of 
the small sailing-craft which to-day 
have appropriated the Vieux Port for 
their own, leaving to the great liners 
and their kind the newer basins and 
docks to the west. 

Virtually the Vieux Port is a musee 
of the old marine, for save the 
great white-hulled ocean-going yachts 
which seem always to be at anchor 
there, scarce a steam-vessel of any 
sort is to be seen save now and then 
a fussy little remorqueur. Mostly they 
are those indescribably beautiful craft 
known as navires a voiles de la Medi- 
terranee—which, in other words, are 
simply great lateen-rigged piratical- 
looking craft, which, regardless of the 
fact that they are evidently best 
suited to the old-time seafaring of 
these parts, invariably give the 
stranger the idea that they are of an 
exotic nature, and have come down to 
us through the makers of school his- 
tories,and are as strange-looking as 
would be the caravels of Columbus or 
the Viking ships of the Northmen. 

All the Mediterranean types are 
found at Marseilles, and their very 
nomenclature is picturesque: goe- 
lettes, balancelles, tartanes, and barques 
de peche of a variety too numerous 
for them all to have names. For the 
most part, they all retain the slim, 
sharp prow, frequently ornamented 
with the conventional figure-head of 
the old days, a bust or a three-quarters, 
or full-length female figure, or per- 
hape a guirlande doree, all too in- 
frequent examples of a conceit so 
charming that one regrets its extinc- 
tion in the hands of builders of ocean 
greyhounds and floating-hotels. 

Out of the Vieux Port at“ Mar- 
seilles leads the famous Cannebiére, 
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that magnificently gay thoroughfare 
through which all the world passes 
sooner or later. 

It is as splendid to-day as when 
Edmond Dantés made his way along 
its broad side-walks to his father’s 
house, when first setting foot on 
shore from the “ Pharaon.” 

There is no street like this. “If 
Paris had its Cannebiére it would be 
a little Marseilles,” is a commonplace, 
but nothing else gives so good an 
estimate of this grand, though not 
lengthy thoroughfare. Travellers, and 
the Marseillais themselves, know well 
the irresistible attractions of its 
café and restaurant-bordered ¢rottoirs 
which, like everything in Marseilles, 
are cosmopolitan as can be. 

The short length of the Cannebiére 
leads from the old port, the classic 
ground where antiquity first founded 
the colony which grew into greater 
Marseilles six hundred years before 
the Christian era, which, so far as 
recorded history goes, places Mar- 
seilles amongst the ancient settle- 
ments within the confines of modern 
France. 

Taken all in all, this article may 
be considered a plea for a better 
knowledge of Marseilles and _ its 
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numberless charms, on the part 
of the thousands of travellers 
who yearly pass and repass its 


portals in journeying to and from 
the East. 

On the eve of departure from 
Marseilles the impressions will be as 
varied as the temperament of the in- 
dividual. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain—all will agree that its like is to 
be found nowhere in the travelled 
world. Port Said is perhaps as cos- 
mopolitan, but is not fine or pic- 
turesque in any way, being but a 
way-station en route to the East. New 
York is as contrastingly a melange of 
nationalities, from those of the Syrians 
and Greeks on the lower west-side to 
those of the Hungarians, Poles, and 
Slavs on the east, but they have not 
as yet become sufficiently established 
to achieve picturesqueness, being 
merely squalid and dirty. Paris is 
gay, brilliant, and cosmopolitan, but 
there is a conventionality about it 
that does not exist in Marseilles, 
where each reviving and declining 
day brings a new arrangement of the 
mirror of life. 

Marseilles, then, stands, “ La plus 
florissante ect la plus magnifique des 
villes Latines.” 
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we’ve reached the climax of 

our bad luck. You are aware 

of it at last, are you? So long 
as you had your milk regularly, you 
didn’t realise the position. Stop 
crying! It isn’t manly of you, Han- 
nibal ! ” 

The handsome yellow cat mewed a 
trifle louder by way of reply. 

*““See here, Hannibal,” remon- 
strated the young doctor, “‘ haven’t I 
explained the situation to you? 
There isn’t anything to eat in the 
cupboard. You haven’t seen me 
lunching to-day, have you? You 
might go out and forage if you hadn’t 
always relied on me for your food. 
I can’t do that, though I’m hungry 
enough to. It would ruin my repu- 
tation, and I’d have to take down 
my doctor’s sign, for I’d never get 
another patient in this village.” 

** Another patient, I said, Hannibal. 
Why don’t you laugh? I’ve never 
had but one, and she hasn’t paid me 
yet.” 

“‘T suppose I ought to have taken 
down my sign long ago, before I 
came to my last penny. But I was 
always optimistic, Hannibal, and 
thought things would turn out better. 
I was even desperate enough to hope 
old Dr. Fallows would fall ill, and I 
would be called in his stead. I can’t 
see why people place such confidence 
in so old a doctor. He ought to 
stop practising, you know, Hanni- 
bal. 

“Yes, old man, I gave my last 
penny for rent. You see, I’ve a 
doctor’s reputation to live up to, 


™ [*s no use, Hannibal, old man, 
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Hannibal, and I couldn’t let the town 
know I was owing my landlady. Of 
course, you don’t know what living 
up to one’s reputation means, for you 
have only to live up to a clean fur 
coat—but—xnoblesse oblige—that’s the 
devil of it, Hannibal! 

“Poor chap! Can’t you see I’m 
sorry you’re hungry? You really 
haven’t so much sense as a dog ; but 
there—you’re not to blame for that. 

Interval. 

“* By Jove, Hannibal, my patient is 
coming. Perhaps she'll pay that little 
bill. I knew something would happen, 
old man. This sort of thing couldn’t 
go on, you know, so cheer up, my 
boy. If you let her know you're 
hungry, Hannibal, I’ll put you out in 
the rain.” 

** Ah, come in, Miss Baker. Glad 
to see you.” 

Miss Baker—thin and of subdued 
colouring, possibly forty-five or 
younger, or older, for a starved life 
makes uncertain age—entered, evi- 
dently embarrassed at the young 
man’s very warm welcome. 

“It’s cold to-night,” she observed. 

“Yes, very disagreeable weather.” 

“But you don’t seem to feel the 
cold,” with a glance at the fireless 
stove. 

* “ Oh, I never do,” said Dr. Whiting 
cheerfully. ‘* Most people keep their 
rooms too warm.” 

*“‘ All sorts of ideas are talked of 
nowadays about keeping cold rooms 
and going without eating P 

“IT never advise going without 
food,” broke in the Doctor, “ except 
—-well, except in certain cases.” 
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“Dear, dear! What does that cat 
want ?” 

“ To go out, I suppose.” 

And Hannibal, notwithstanding his 
struggles, was seized and thrust out 
into the rain. 

“‘ Doctor Whiting,” said Miss Baker, 
“I have had something on my con- 
science for a long time. Oh, do let 
the poor cat in! I can’t bear to hear 
him. I couldn’t be cruel to animals.” 

So Hannibal, being allowed to 
enter, was quiet, for it required a 
few minutes to be glad he was 
indoors. 

“J wanted to tell you, Doctor 
Whiting—that—that I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting so long for 
that little bill—but——” 

**Don’t mention it, Miss Baker, 
don’t mention it. Just as good one 
time as another.” 

** You see, I’ve had such bad luck. 
Dear, dear, how that cat does go on ! 
The rates fell due—they’re higher 
than ever this year. The cow died— 
you don’t know anything about cows, 
I suppose ? ” 

“No.” 

“TI thought you wouldn’t know, 
and there isn’t any veterinary surgeon 
in the place. It would be paying 
business, too. Well, everything com- 
ing at once, I’ve had all I could do to 
keep going. 

**T hope this hasn’t troubled you.” 

* Ah, you don’t know what it is to 
be pinched for even pennies, Doctor 
Whiting, and I hope you never may. 
It’s a great thing to be a man, strong 
and able to earn your living.” 

“It is,” grimly agreed the Doctor. 

“‘ Besides, you’re not all alone in 
the world like me.” 

“IT have no one but my small 
sister Margaret.” 

“* But your father was a rich man ?”’ 

** He lost everything as I came out 
of college. After his death there was 
nothing left.” 


“But you have relations to fall 
back upon in case of need.” 

“‘There’s no one I would ask for 
money.” 

** Well, well, you surprise me.” 

“IT don’t mean to ask for money, 
Miss Baker. I am going to earn it.” 

Miss Baker took a framed photo- 
graph from the desk, and looked at it 
critically. 

“Ts this your sister ? ” 

** Yes, and she’s all I have in the 
world.” 

** You look after her, I suppose ? ” 

“TI try to. She is in school now.” 

“IT never heard a cat mew like 
yours. He must be hungry. Why 
don’t you feed him ? ” 

“IT am going to when—when I— 
get time.” 

* Well,I can wait. Feed him now.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter about 
Hannibal. He just likes to make a 
noise.” 

“* Well, it’s a good thing your nerves 
are not like mine.” 

‘“*No matter what the state of our 
nerves may be, we like our own best.” 

“Things aren’t evenly distributed 
in this world.” 

“Do you mean nerves, Miss 
Baker ? ” 

““No, money! Here am I wearing 
my fingers to the bone for enough 
to subsist on, and I can look into 
Vesey House, and see more money 
wasted in a day than would keep 
me half a year. I tell you, Doctor 
Whiting, I sometimes forget I’m a 
Christian.” 

‘** T have known others, Miss Baker, 
to forget that same fact. There is a 
memory system which teaches one to 
remember everything else. Odd, isn’t 
ae 

Seeing Miss Baker’s bewildered 
sfare, the Doctor hastened to pick up 
the thread of their discourse. 

““Mr. Vesey is a millionaire, I 
believe ? ” 
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** Millions, on millions, yet he hasn’t 
lived in his house this year. Miss 
Vesey comes down sometimes, be- 
cause her mother used to like the 
place ; but most of the time there’s 
only Mrs. Blake. She looks after 
everything indoors ; but I shouldn’t 
like to stay there 
alone.” 

“What would you 
be afraid of ?” 

“* Well, for one thing 
there’s loads of silver 
in the house, and a 
collection of old coins, 
gold ones, tuo, in a 
sort of cupboard in 
the library. Oh, 
there’s plenty of things 
to steal, Doctor 
Whiting. And Mrs. 
Blake, too, keeps her 
money under her pil- 
low, it is said. She'll 
be robbed one of these 
days, if not mur- 
dered.” 

“Oh, nothing ever 
happens in this sleepy 
old place; even a 
robbery would afford 
a change.” 

“Well, old Vesey 
House, standing so far 
away from any others, 
would be easy for a 
burglar. Mrs. Blake 
might call and scream, 
but nobody would 
hear. Gracious, that 
cat would drive me 
wild. My Angeline 
never mews. I wouldn’t have a 
mewing cat about me. There’s as 
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much difference in cats as in people ; 
to complain is both meat and drink 
to some.” 

“‘ If Hannibal could only be brought 
to consider it in that light,” thought 
the Doctor. 
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“Well, I must be going. I thought 
I ought to tell you that I hope to pay 
you before long.” 

Dr. Whiting’s gasp of disappoint- 
ment caused several seconds to pass 
ere he could assure Miss Baker 
that payment was no consequence 








at all. 
Miss Baker’ de- 
parted, and as the 


doctor heard the door 
closing a feeling of 
consternation  over- 
whelmed him; the 
worst had happened. 
Silence reigned until 
the cat began to wail 
again. 

“Hannibal! How 
can you? Don’t you 
see I’m _ trying to 
think ? What shall I 
do? I must go away. 
But how can I go 
anywhere without 
money ? Not a pawn- 
broker for fifteen 
miles. 

“God! What shall 
I do? 

“* Margaret, lit tle 
one! If I should go 
to the lake —and— 
and—fall in—what 
would become of you, 
dear? I must do some- 
thing, Margaret, but 
what? I can’t ask 
for work here. This 
ends my becoming a 
medical practitioner ! 
I must go somewhere 
and beg for work.” 

Silence for some minutes. 

“Hannibal, poor chap, someone 
else will feed you when I’m gone. 
No, old man, you can’t come along. 
If you were a dog you might. But 
you’re a cat. 

“It’s getting late to go out and 
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look for work—but I think I’d rather 
have it dark. 

“Don’t get under my feet, you 
silly old boy! Come up here. No, 
Hannibal,—honest, I’m not going to 
the lake. I couldn’t, on account of 
her.” 

The closing of the door, and again 
silence. 

Dr. Whiting concluded it was best 
to get out of the village before he 
began to ask for work. He wanted 
to put miles between himself and his 
sign. He had been trying to live up 
to it for so long that now it seemed 
to reach down and grip him with a 
cruel, restraining hand. 

“Why do people try to live up to 
things ?”’ he thought, “ things that, 
after all, do not exist. It’s more 
foolish than playing horse with a 
broomstick; at least, there is the 
broomstick. I have been living up 
to—nothing—and this ‘ nothing’ has 
become a giant—like a reali fairy tale. 
He has had me fast, and is amusing 
himself by starving me. But I am 
running away from him—lI shall get 
out of his reach if my _ breath 
holds.” 

Suddenly he stopped, as though the 
giant had clutched his throat and was 
choking him. But he had _ been 
running ; he was out of breath. He 
laughed to think how droll it was that 
he had been running as though fleeing 
from a real giant. 

Pausing to get his breath he rea- 
lised that he was leaning against a 
stone gate post of Vesey House. 

A strange new demon entered into 
his soul. Why should this man have 
millions while he—he who had so 
honestly worked—starved ? 

God never meant that those, no 
more deserving than he, should have 
so much more than they needed ; 
riches they could not use, or scarcely 
remember they possessed, lying idly 
in the sight of desperate, starving 


creatures. Clearly, it was the devil’s 
affair. 

More, this man had stolen from 
him. Every millionaire had robbed 
others. If he possessed only what 
belonged to him there would be no 
starving men. He had read this one 
day, before his poverty had pinched 
him, but had been blind enough then 
not to believe it. 

If he took some of these gold coins, 
he would merely be taking his own. 

Who said, ‘*‘ Thou shalt not steal ?”’ 
A voice with no body attached. 
Everything was distorted, a veritable 
devil’s dream. The trees might just 
as well be purple as green, for the 
night took the natural, wholesome 
colour out of everything, and created 
strange grotesque shadows; fit 
setting for this drama in a dream. 

He entered the open carriage-way ; 
he had begun to move in his dream ; 
next, perhaps there would be some- 
thing that would chain his feet, and 
stop his speech, such as always 
comes in a nightmare. 

Nothing stirred about the place. 
It was like the castle where the 
Sleeping Beauty lay for so many 
years. But there was no Sleeping 
Beauty here, only an old woman with 
a stocking full of money under her 
pillow. That was the way with 
dreams; one never found the room 
one was at such pains to reach. 

The lead in Dr. Whiting’s feet 
was beginning to drag him down. 
Would he ever get farther? He 
must try to awaken. There was such 
a queer fluttering at his heart ; that, 
of course, was only a part of the 
dream. The cold October rain was 
pelting him now, to see whether it 
could run faster than his heart beats ; 
but he really was nearing the house. 

What was that? Aj,fiery eye 
suddenly looked out ofthe brick 
monster directly at him. ; He could 
go no further while the eye watched. 
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He must wait till the eye closed. He 
remembered, from his childhood, that 
even the dragon slept sometimes. 
When all was dark he would manage 
the kitchen window, or the long glass 
door. 

He laughed softly to himself. It 
was funny that he, Thomas Whiting, 
M.D., an Honours man of his College, 
should break into a house. But then 
one always did strange things in 
dreams. “ Thomas Whiting, M.D.”— 
“M.D.” The sign was after him 
again. But it could not clutch him 
now. He could even laugh in its 
face. 

Suddenly the dragon opened ano- 
ther eye, and its light streamed to- 
ward him. A form appeared in the 
eye, just as it does in people’s eyes if 
we look closely enough. Only it is 
ourselves we see. This time it was a 
little elderly woman—and she walked 
out of the eye—and was actually 
coming towards him. Suddenly the 
woman screamed. 

He tried to run away, but, instead, 
fell upon the path. He drew himself 
up with difficulty. He was so heavy, 
just as one always is in nightmares. 





“* THIS IS NOT DR. FALLOWS.’” 
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Had the end come? 


Perhaps he 
would awaken ; he hoped he would. 
“ Oh—I—I didn’t recognise you,” 


she gasped. “* You are the doctor.” 

It was queer that she knew him. 
But they always do in dreams. People 
you never saw invariably know you in 
such cases. The sign had overtaken 
him again. It was useless to deny 
his identity, so he said, “‘ Yes.” 

“Come in,” the woman said 
quickly. “Are you hurt? That 
stone border is always tripping one 
up.” 

She walked on before him as she 
spoke, and there was nothing to do 
but to follow her. 

“I suppose James couldn’t get 
Doctor Fallows.” 

“*T suppose not,” he echoed. 

“TI told him, if he couldn’t, to get 
you. But how quickly you must 
have come to get here before James. 
Why, you must have run all the way. 
You look awfully tired.” 

“Oh, I’m only a trifle winded,” he 
replied breathlessly. 

He dropped limply into a chair. 
No doubt he should find himself some- 
where else the next minute. The 
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woman was holding a glass of some- 
thing towards him, and the fumes of 
it made his head reel. 

** Give me a biscuit, a bit of bread— 
anything. I dare not drink it with- 
out. You see—I—I—have been too 
busy to eat for some hours.” 

She brought him a plate of wonder- 
ful biscuits, crispand brown. He had 
not in his dreams ever seen or eaten 
such biscuits. 

“You must be very busy not to 
have time to eat,” she said. “Is 
there so much illness just now ? ” 

When the Doctor had eaten many 
of the biscuits and taken several sips 
of the whisky, he realised that his 
sign had him in its clutches again. 

“Come upstairs, please,”’ said the 
woman, as she led the way from the 
room. 

It was all very strange; but of 
course he would do as she asked. 
Perhaps she would fade away—dis- 
appear—before she had taken many 
steps. 

““I suppose James told you all 
about it,” she added, as she passed 
on before him. 

Had James told him? Told him 
what ? James, somehow, didn’t seem 
to fit into the dream, but the woman 
did, and she went on talking as they 
climbed the stairs. 

“You see, she only arrived two 
hours ago—and it was so sudden. 
Let me go first.”’ 

She opened a door softly, and en- 
tered the room, closing the door after 
her. 

Of course, he would never get into 
the room. He would find himself 
outside in the rain presently. But 
no; the door opened again, and the 
woman asked him to enter. It was a 
beautiful room, glowing in a soft light 
from a shaded lamp. And, most 
wonderful of all, there was the real 
Sleeping Beauty ! 

A young girl, with a broad white 


brow, and masses of dark silky hair, 
and lips such as Murillo loved, lay on 
a bed. 

He seemed impelled to merely stand 
and gaze reverently upon her, and— 
dream. Butno; the dragon moved ; 
she looked at him, and seemed to 
direct him by a look. He bent over 
the girl, and took the white hand 
from its nest of lace, feeling the rapid, 
unequal pulse beats. 

He expected her to rise and smile 
upon him ; when they would go away 
together ; but instead, she stirred un- 
easily, and a low moan came from her 
lips; he saw that fever distracted 
her brain, and that she was ill, un- 
conscious, and not sleeping. 

In a dazed way he looked round for 
aid; he had not brought his medicine 
case. 

“Can you send to the chemist ?” 
he asked. 

“Not till James comes,” replied 
the woman. “Have you nothing 
with you ?” 

It seemed so stupid to say no, and 
if he waited for James to come he 
would bring Dr. Fallows. Then, 
indeed, would the dream be over. 

‘“* Have you in the house any sweet 
spirits of nitre ? That will help, until 
I can get something better.” 

**T will see,” said the woman, and 
she left the room. 

He suddenly remembered a small 
pocket case he carried for emer- 
gency subjects, first aids. 

** And it will show that I am a real 
doctor anyway, if old Fallows does 
appear.” 

He was ostentatiously looking over 
and setting out the little bottles when 
the dragon came back with what he 
had asked for, and his patient, raised 
in her arms, drank the mixture, look- 
ing, in the half-bewildered way of 
fever, at the young doctor. 

** Who is this, Caroline ? ” 

“‘ The doctor, Miss Edna.” 
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“Doctor?” she echoed. ‘“ Not 
Doctor Fallows.” 

*..““ He couldn’t come, soSJames got 
the new doctor.” 

& “Qh!” she said, very faintly, 
but with volumes of disappoint- 
ment, the young man thought, in 
the tone. 

Then from the woman he gathered 
the facts of the case and collected 
his scattered wits to deal with 
them, and he prayed for time 
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movement of the dragon made him 
start. 

It came at last—the opening of the 
outer door. He knew then he ought 
to go, but he did not. The sound of 
a heavy step came up the stairs--was 
it James or Dr. Fallows? His 
heart seemed choking him. A knock at 
the door. It was James after all, alone. 

“How is it you are so much 
behind the doctor?” asked the 


woman sharply. 





“*SHE SAID SHE KNEW IT WAS A SACRIFICE THEY WERE ASKING OF ME.’” 


and the continued absence of Dr. 
Fallows. When James returned it 
would all be over. The opening of the 
outer door, the heavy tread of a man, 
and despair would claim him again. 
The web would fly, as when the lady 
looked to Camelot. 

He watched and worked alertly 
enough now. The stress of anxiety, 
together with the tension of his 
nerves, waiting for the door to open, 
wrought him to a point when even a 


**T went to send the telegram,” he 
said. “But that’s not Doctor 
Fallows,” he said, in a breathless, 
surprised voice. 

“Well,” snapped the woman, “I 
didn’t say it was.” 

“Doctor Fallows was out, but 
he will come as soon as he re- 
turns. This is the other doctor, 
the new one. I called on him, but 
he was out too. He must have 
galloped.” 





What a relief a natural breath 
was. Dr. Whiting revelled in them 
for some moments. 

“Wait, James, you'll be needed to 
go for medicine.” 

Later, it seemed the natural thing 
for the dragon to press the Doctor to 
remain the night. She mentioned 
also that he would find a supper 
laid for him in the dining-room, 
should he happen to need it in the 
night. 

The patient resting quietly, the 
dragon offered to take him to the 
dining-room. He could not seize 
upon the viands before her eyes ; so 
he waited to hear the click of the 
door as she returned to her charge. 
She had shown him to the very room 
he intended to have entered with 
felonious intent, and here he was in- 
vited to eat ; hewhohad beenstarving. 
Perhaps next she would show him the 
money. They do that in dreams, but 
he did not care about it now, for 
there in another room was the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and to see her smile 
upon him was more than money. It 
is strange that in dreams we never 
want money. It occurred to Dr. 
Whiting as a trifle odd that he 
should be enjoying a good supper in 
Vesey House—a supper spread for 
his especial benefit. Then he thought 
of Hannibal, and wished he could 
share his good fortune. Afterwards 
he looked at the case of rare 
coins completely unmoved by their 
proximity. It was the drollest, most 
whimsical experience—and to last so 
long and be so well connected. 

When the dragon very kindly, al- 
most deferentially, showed him to a 
sumptuous bedroom he had still 
another sensation. He hoped she 
would not insist on putting him to 
bed, for one always endures embar- 
rassments of that kind in dreams. 

In the morning his patient had im- 
proved slightly, but there was still 
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some fever to subdue. Of course, 
when old Fallows came his services 
would cease. At last Dr. Whiting 
told the dragon he must go; there 
were others who needed his care. The 
dragon besought him with real tears 
to hurry back. Let the others go to 
Dr. Fallows; Miss Edna must be 
attended to. Dr. Whiting hesitat- 
ingly agreed to return as quickly as 
possible. 

Hannibal met him cheerfully, even 
affectionately, with tail hilariously 
rampant. 

‘Thou hast a comfortable purr, 
oh, Hannibal! and thy fur is soft 
to my cheek. There has been milk.” 

Dr. Whiting’s landlady, deeply 
impressed with the importance of a 
physician who could not be spared 
from Vesey House, agreed _ to 
lodge and feed Hannibal until further 
notice. His gloomy wails of the 
previous night having made sleep 
impossible, she had used her own 
key to liberate the cat. 

‘* Twassure you were out on a night 
case, sir,” she added importantly, 
“and too busy to feed him, so I gave 
him his supper.” 

Then the Doctor found himself 
back in the palace of the dragon and 
the Sleeping Beauty again, and the 
dream continued. 

The millionaire father arrived, and 
he did not thrust the young man from 
the castle, and one day the Sleeping 
Beauty opened her eyes and smiled 
upon him. The millionaire chatted 
with him at table, and the Doctor 
forgot that all of his kind were thieves. 
Whether this fact was owing to a 
hypnotic quality common to million- 
aires, or whether it was because he 
was her father, is a question requiring 
too deep and careful analysis to be 
gone into here. Then the Beauty, 
who no longer slept, but also talked 
with him, was to be taken away in 
her father’s yacht for a cruise upon 
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blue summer seas. She was to float 
away from the bleak winter to waters 
where it is always afternoon, and the 
dark walls of distance were to rise 
between them. Then the Doctor 
knew where the dream ended. 

The big cheque which the million- 
aire put in his hand seemed as dross 
to him, just as when such things 
happen in our dreams. For there 
was one thing which was so very 
real, something which made him 
intensely wideawake, whether it was 
for joy or sorrow he knew not, the 
two so merged into one. But this 
he knew—the Sleeping Beauty had 
drawn his soul into her own; and so 
would carry it away with her on those 
summer seas, and life would be as 
dreary as a dead tree that knows not 
one season from another. 

** I’ve come back to you, Hannibal. 
They are going away. I think we 
had better go too, for I couldn’t en- 
dure seeing the house, you know Han- 
nibal. No, we’ll never part, old chap, 
never; after the little sister, you’re 
all I have to live for. I wonder where 
we shall go ? 

“A note for me, Mrs. Briggs ? 
Answer wanted ? Wait a moment.” 

The scratching of a pen; the sharp 
closing of a door, and then a sudden 
search among collars, ties, and cuff 
buttons. 

“Do you hear, Hannibal, I am 
asked to dine, you villain! Take 
your claws out of my trousers! 
They’re my best ones.” 

Interval. Time, eleven-thirty same 
evening. 

** Hannibal, old man, what do you 
think I’m going to tell you? I am 
going on the yacht! Don’t yawn 
in that bored way! It’s true. Her 


father always takes a’ physician on 
thes: voyages, and if I can give up 
my patients—if I can, Hannibal! 





Why don’t you laugh? And Hannibal, 
old boy, she said she knew it was a 
sacrifice they were asking of me, but 
if she put it as a very great favour, 
wouldn’t I think twice before refusing. 
And, there was a look, Hannibal, a 
dear little glance, ‘like a sunbeam 
among flickering leaves, and—oh, 
Hannibal, if you see any signs of my 
waking, just scratch me—scratch me 
savagely, Hannibal, and you'll be 
doing me a kindness.” 

Interval. 

** Miss Baker, wait a moment please. 
Will you take Hannibal to live with 
you for six months ? No, he doesn’t 
mew that way any more. Oh, no, I 
couldn’t let it go on the little bill ; 
here’s ten dollars in advance, and I'll 
remit when that is finished. If you 
ever speak of the bill again I'll take 
Hannibal away from you.” 

Interval of one year and three 
months. 


“Hannibal, you elephant! Don’t 
you know me? Come here. You 
are going up to the house. She is 


going to be there, and she condescends 
to ask to see you. But don’t you get 
puffed up. It’s simply because you’re 
my bosom friend. If you behave 
well you are to stay there—that is, 
if you can get used to being rich. 
Somehow, J can’t. Now, Hannibal, 
you’ve only one white foot to keep 
clean, so look to it! My cat must be 
clean when he looks on my queen. 
Do you understand, Hannibal, that 
she’s mine—mine—mine ? She’s my 
dearest wife. I didn’t tell you before 
for it had to be broken gently and by, 
myself. 

“Listen, Hannibal, there’s only 
one secret that lies between my dear 
love and me—it will always lie there, 
I hope. I pray God she may never 
know why I came to her door that 
night.” 


sar 





THE NIGHTJAR— FEMALE. 


THE IDLER 


IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XIII.—IN THE HAUNT 


HEN, on a summer’s evening 
\W long ago, the poet Gray sat 
in his country churchyard 
melodiously moralising, the 

day’s work and the life’s work of 
humankind seemed to him to have 
much the same ending, the one its 
temporary passiveness of slumber, the 
other its eternal dreamless sleep of 
death. And, to emphasise his story, 
according to the poetic myopia of the 
time, he gave to the rich thronging 
life of the summer’s day a like termi- 
nation; the ploughman, the lowing 
kine, all wearily wending homeward ; 
the sheepfolds settling down to silence, 
a solemn stillness growing with the 
twilight ; and darkness at last—a 
moon-fretted melancholy void of hill 
and dale, where solitary owls mope 
and sad-voiced beetles drone by in 
the ashen light, a world bereft of all 


OF THE NIGHTJAR. 


love and energy and gladness until 
the golden kindling of another day. 
Sitting here on the ferny bank near 
the pine-wood, and watching the June 
sun go down beyond the heath to its 
rosy western lair, you may think of 
the elegist of Stoke Pogis—if, indeed, 
you remember him then at all—as one 
steeped in the literary conventions 
and prejudices of his age; one who 
looked at nature as through a kaleido- 
scope, seeing nothing but the bits of 
changing coloured geometry set in it 
by human hands ; one truly benighted, 
the last companion in the world to 
choose for such a time as this. For, 
of a truth, if Gray had ears, or eyes in 
his head, and if summer gloamings be 
not changed out of all knowledge after 
a hundred and fifty years, there could 
have been little abroad to encourage 
such dernful reveries. He might have 
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seen the green populous earth, sated 
with song and sunshine, hushing 
gladly enough to its brief nightly rest ; 
but, with the first grey tinge of dark- 
ness, he must have realised that an 
entirely new world had sprung into 
multitudinous life and movement, 
that a myriad living, growing things 
had been waiting only until the crea- 
tures born of the sunbeams were 
quiet in hedgerow and carvet, to 
overrun the vacated pleasaunces, and 
fill the glimmering summer dusk with 
the music of their wings. 

Perhaps, in all the varied sounds of 
a fine June gloaming, there is nothing 
more typical of summer richness and 
fulness than the song of the nightjar, 
as he clings to the pine-branch over- 
head, pouring forth his tremulous 
ditty on the heated air. The nightin- 
gale’s isa song of spring ; and though 
he may trill on to the end of the may- 
blossom, and even serenade the ear- 
liest roses, the first real burst of 
summer is sure to silence him; that 
single weary note ringing now far 
away in the deep woodland may be 
the last of his music you will hear 
until April dawns again. But the 
nightjar loves the full ripe perfection 
of summer. True bird of the night, 
he is in his blithest, most bewildering 
mood when a long day’s sunshine has 
burnt itself to an end, and the parched 
earth is giving back to the murmurous 
darkness all the heat and glow and 
perfume of the sweltering summer’s 
day. Then, sitting here in the dim 
half-light, all but hidden by the ferny 
undergrowth that covers the bank, 
you may listen to his sweet churring 
tremolo often for five or six minutes 
at a stretch, as he crouches length- 
wise on the branch just above you, 
with lowered head, looking just like 
the butt-end left by some dead rotten 
bough that has been broken off by 
the wind. 
Slowly the last red flush of the torrid 
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day declines, and the stars creep out 
one by one in stealthy silver lustre 
overhead. The breeze has waned 
with the light, and the pine-boughs 
have given over their soft secret 
whispering. The first pale glint of 
moonshine whitens the tree-tops in 
the wood behind ; and the deep zone 
of shadow stretching over the bracken 
of the heath, gets steadily narrower 
and narrower. Ghostly moths flit te 
and fro in the gloom. Bats flicker 
and sway through the dim silhouette 
of branches against the sky. Here 
and there in the long grass under the 
bank a glow-worm fires her love- 
beacon to lure the soaring mate. And 
far and wide there lifts into the sultry 
fragrant air a tense joyous sound for 
ever gathering and growing, as the 
night-loving creatures throng from 
their lurking-places and people the 
dusk with an eloquence of busy life, 

And then the nightjar is sure to 
begin his soft whirring melody. 

To call it a song were, perhaps, to 
overstrain the privilege of fancy, for 
the little fern-owl has but the one 
high, reiterated note, with neither 
beginning nor end to it; a ripple of 
pleasant sound breaking out directly 
the bird comes to rest from his eery 
gambolling flight, and ceasing the 
moment he launches himself again 
into the fragrant teeming darkness, 
Yet it seems to chime in with the 
luxurious spirit of the night as no 
other sound can do. Listening to the 
varied calls and cries in wood and 
heather-land around you—in the dark 
reedy pool close by, and far above, 
where with every moment some dusky 
form wings by against the stars—you 
hear notes of warning, of challenge, 
shrill outcry of battle or hubbub of 
the chase, endearing call of mate to 
mate, sudden fearsome clutterings in 
the hedgerow where the stoats are at 
their relentless work ; every creature 
intensely alert on the business of the 
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A SUMMER GLOAMING. 


moment, be it love or frolic, carnage 
of war or breathless pursuit of prey. 

But the nightjar’s song has none of 
the fierce unwitting egoism, the stren- 
uous individual cast, that seems to 
sway all other flying and creeping 
things. It is the serenity of the 
summer night made vocal. You 
watch him crouching dark against the 
moonlit sky, and note how his whole 
body vibrates with the tremor of his 
music ; but the sound itself seems to 
permeate the entire circumfluous air. 
It is more like a general rich murmur 
abroad, the voiced content and delight 
of the perfected season, than the 
utterance of a single bird close at hand. 
It has a wandering ventriloquial 
quality. Now it seems to wax loud 


and near and clear, and now it ap- 


pears to rise and float off into the 
highest tree-tops: or drift far away 
into the deep wood behind. If you 


have watched the nightjar to his 
perch you can still see his head wag- 
ging time to his wayward jarring 
symphony; but to seek him by 
following the inconstant sound by ear 
alone is all but a hopeless task. You 
may be assured of his presence some- 
where close by in the maze of tufted 
branches ; but you will never locate 
the song until it ends abruptly and 
the bird swoops off again with his 
wavering, buoyant, swallow-like flight. 

Is he a swallow, or is he an owl ? 
Or is he one of Nature’s fantasies — 
partaking of the essence of both? If 
you have had the rare good fortune to 
come upon him in broad daylight 
when he loves to bask in the sun- 
beams near his sitting mate, and can 
get fair view of him, yourself unseen, 
you may well ponder the question. 
Sometimes, of a still June morning, 
you may chance upon the pair of 
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them thus, the hen sitting close to her 
brace of mottled eggs laid in a slight 
hollow scraped under a gorse-bush, 
and the cock-bird—distinguishable by 
the pale markings on his wings— 
clinging to the pendant fir-branch 
above, and blinking drowsily in the 
dusky light. Then you see a queer 
searching speckled bird having 
veritably the body and wings of 
a swallow, yet many times larger ; 
and a great head shaped like an 
owl’s, with big eyes set in the 
midst of soft downy feathers. But 
the nightjar has his own peculiar 
parts unlike anything else in nature. 


His huge mouth when open extends_ 


behind the level of his eyes, and on 
each side he has a row of sturdy bris- 
tles projected upwards and forwards. 
Then the central claw of each foot 
has a curious saw-like ridge, the use of 
which has never been determined ; 
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A FERNY BANK. 


nor can ornithologists agree why he 
has so thin and transparent a roof to 
his mouth. 

As with most creatures of the night, 
his life-history is difficult to come at ; 
and little help is to be got from country 
folk, who make him the centre of a 
host of superstitious or fantastic 
stories, while knowing scarcely any- 
thing of his true ways. Woodmen 
will tell you that he flies about with 
his mouth wide open, trawling—as it 
were for his prey; and the ancient 
delusion that he robs goats of their 
milk yet survives in far-off country 
districts; the heath-folk here and 
there to this day bring in the tethered 
nannies at sundown to save them from 
the dreaded “ goat-sucker.”’ 

But rarely you may come by a 
weirder story still in your desultory 
Arcadian wanderings. To my own 
ears it came first long ago from an 
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old furze-cutter and vermin-trapper 
down in the wilds of the New 
Forest. He had killed a nightjar, 
and pressing open the gape, pointed 
out to me the thin translucent palate 
within. 

‘“* When a’ flies o’ nights,” said the 
old man, “ a’ turns his eyes backard 


to fore; and squints down through 
yon, and out at’s open bill as though 
t’wur a spy-glass. So a’ can see in 
the dead o’ dark miles and miles: 
ay! like as not all the way to 
Chaney!” 

But he was a humorist as well as a 
student of wild nature. 





THE NIGHTJAR—MALE. 


A RONDEL 


BY D. BENDALL 


M Y lady sleeps; 


no murmurs rise, 


But thro’ the garden silence creeps, 
The roses watch with anxious eyes, 


My tady sleeps. 


The purple pansy shyly peeps 
To watch her as asleep she lies, 
No more the fountain skyward leaps, 


Each leaf has hushed its softest sighs, 
Each bird the charmed silence keeps, 

The brook is still; the west wind dies, 

My lady sleeps. 




















SPRINGTIME 


BY H. C. BAILEY 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


SyYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Lionardo, young, rich, and dissatisfied with life, wanders 
about Lombardy, when he encounters Bianca, the pretty maid of a country inn. She leads him to the 
hostelry, uhere he finds General Squarcia with a bodyguard on his way to take service with Countess 
Lucrezia, ruler of Noventa, then expecting war with Castracane, a scoundrel who, by assault-at-arms 
has made himself Lord of Frido. Lionardo and Squarcia fall out and fight a duel, with the result 
that the General ts severely wounded. He asks Lionardo to take aJetter to the Countess, not knowing 
that the young man is Duke of Vellano, one of the highest nobles in the land. The Countess engages 
Lionardo to drill her soldiers. The unrecognised Duke falls in love with Lady Beatrice, friend of 
the Countess, proposes, and is rejected, Beatrice being betrothed to Francesco, Count of Zena. But 
the Countess ts violently enamoured of Francesco, and attempts to imprison Beatrice. Lionardo 
chivalrously arranges the escape of Francesco and Beatrice. The beautiful but passionate Countess 
Lucrezia, learning of Lionar./o’s interventions, and filled with rage at the marriage of Francesco 
and Beatrice, strikes Lionardo repeatedly across the face with her whip, drawing blood. She igno- 
miniously dismisses him, and our young Duke sets out to walk, a sadder if not a wiser man, to his 
own domain. Here he lives an elegant and aimless life until an event happens that rouses his 
manhood and inflames his anger. He therefore determines on a second mission to the castle of Castag- 
naro, and resolves to beard Castracane in his den. On his way to the robber’s castle he falls in with 
General Squarcia and a few of his men. The clear headed Squarcia begs the Duke to return, but as 
Lionardo refuses, Squarcia accompanies him to the castle of Castagnaro, where Castracane at once 
vealises what big game he has trapped. In the May IDLER ts told how the party, through Squarcia’s 
genius, fought their way from the castle. 


CHAPTER XIX. him, was black darkness, and the 
WHAT THEY TOOK FRoM casTaGNaro, Chill of the mountain snows made 
the air sharp. A dull champ and 
rustle came from the horse lines, 
OUR _ Highness,” voices murmured here and there in 
said the herald, the darkness, from the distance came 
“it was contrary a torrent’s roar. Squarcia and Ber- 
to the laws of God nardo Bruni came up arm in arm and 
and man, the order dropped down beside him in the fire- 
of chivalry and the light. 
rights of a herald.” ‘“* Well, Messer Lionardo,”’ quoth 
a That is so,’ Squarcia, ‘‘ fools we were.” Lionardo 
said Lionardo. did not answer. The flickering light 
“Good night.”»The fell on a face gloomy and sad. “ Oh, 
herald had been the devil!” cried Squarcia, clapping 
making the same him on the shoulder, “are you still 
statement for half wishing to be dead ? ” 
an hour. Lionardo shuddered. He turned 
Night had fallen, full upon Squarcia. ‘“ You remem- 
and they lay in ber? Yes, youremember. I—I said 
bivouac on the that to Bianca. And she found it sc 
hills. Lionardo sat good to be alive. Then this—this 
wrapped in his villany comes upon her. And I—my 
cloak before a God !—I am here unhurt!” 
flaming fragrant “* She is happy now,” said Squarcia, 
fire of pine. Below him, above “I do nothing ”—Lionardo’s voice 
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rose and fell unsteadily—‘“ I do no- 
thing. I play with life. How many 
men have bled to save me to-day ? 
And I have not struck one blow. 
Ah, God, do you see the shame of it ? 
Others suffer for me... always 
others . . .”” The man shook in a sob. 

There was silence awhile. Squarcia’s 
hand still lay on Lionardo’s shoulder 
and gripped hard. Then Bernardo 
Bruni said gently : “‘ Sir, we see very 
well that it is not only others who 
suffer in this trouble. Take the 
word of a man who has liked you 
little enough till to-day—you blame 
yourseif more than justly.” 

Squarcia’s grip slackened, but his 
hand lay still. He spoke carelessly 
now : 

** Well, Messer Lionardo, fools we 
were and a fool got us out. That is 
to say, Bernardo—who is so much a 
fool, that he wants to be a painter.” 

*‘T know I can fight,” said Ber- 
nardo plaintively. “‘ I know I cannot 
paint. That is why painting is more 
amusing. I think I am very reason- 
able. And fighting is so untidy.” 

Squarcia chuckled. “So, 
Pompey, is Castracane’s hall.” 

Bernardo sighed. 

*“You always make such a mess. 
Now, my part of this little bickering 
was neat as a maiden’s chamber.” 

He glanced at Lionardo and then 
talked to him without looking at him 
—a man trying to check another 
man’semotion. And Lionardo under- 
stood very well. 

‘You must know, sir, this hairy 
rose ”’—he nudged Squarcia’s capa- 
cious ribs—‘‘ bade me follow him 
with all our horse. to Castagnaro. 
When I heard his war cry, I was to 
come in after him. I conceived that 


by 


he was mad, but as he is then most 
interesting, I followed. How I, hav- 
ing no wings, was to get into the 
castle, I did not immediately see. 


But I 


remembered that our bald 
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friend, Castracane, had kindly asked 
us to be his servants. To which we 
providently replied that we would 
consider the honour. Behold me then, 
Squarcia’s lieutenant with Squarcia’s 
answer knocking at the door. Faith, 
I do not know that I have ever been 
more politely answered. And I was 
very polite myself. There was some 
edifying conversation at that gate, 
during which, I was edging up one of 
Squarcia’s sausages—oh, you do not 
know what they are. These new 
things that shoot with powder, things 
made of iron, very like a sausage. 
We carry them slung between four 
horses, like my lady in her litter. 
Well, while I was saying how bright 
the sun shone—we brought it up— 
horses among horses—who should 
care ?>—we dropped it out of its slings, 
—and, in fine, we sent a shot through 
the gate, and went after it ourselves. 
You saw the rest. But I do not 
myself like the sausages. They stink 
in no gentlemanly manner.” 

No one took up the talk. The 
murmurs of the camp, the roar of the 


hurrying water, held the air. Then 
Lionardo said suddenly, ‘ Thank 
you,” and was silent again. At last 


he turned to face them both. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you have stood by me well to- 
day. Will you stand by me to the 
end ?” 

Squarcia nodded. There, in the 
night, over the dying fire, in silence 
they struck hands. 

* * * * 

Lionardo woke with a shiver. The 
night had paled. He raised himself 
on his elbow. High overhead the 
mountain peaks were lemon yellow 
in the first of the dawn. Gloom 
lingered in the valley still. 

*“.Oh, I am glad you are awake.” 
Bernardo Bruni’s clear voice spoke 
beside him. “I always want to kill 
people whom I see asleep. They take 
so little interest in me. Do not look 




















as if you were going to sleep again ; 
because you are not. I am going on 
talking. I ought to be awake, and I 
am awake: which is humiliating. 
But then [ ought also to be talking to 
the quartermaster, and as you are not 
at all like a quartermaster, I preserve 
my self-respect. Do not look at me 
as if I were a bad dream, because you 
are awake. You are much more 
awake than you suppose. Do you 
know many quartermasters ? They 
are all very much in earnest, and they 
all have thick noses. Therefore they 
are very trying on an empty 
stomach.” 

Bernardo yawned and sat up. Now 
the mountain peaks were all golden, 
blent with golden clouds. Now the 
first shafts of the sun shot down to the 
valley, and waked the colours of 
pasture and tree, the gleam of the 
water. 

** Now what,” said Bernardo plain- 
tively, “is the good of that ? I have 
to go and look at the quartermaster.” 
So he went, and the bugles waked the 
bivouac to life. 

Squarcia sat up, grunted, rubbed 
hiseyes. ‘‘ Are you for water, Messer 
Lionardo ?”” he asked, and _ took 
Lionardo off to bathe in the torrent. 

Glowing and keen they came back. 
All were busy now, tending horses, 
scouring arms. Bernardo Bruni joined 
them, nodding to Lionardo. Beside 
the red rose in his helmet, he had 
already a sprig of larch—the badge 
of Vellano. 

“* Some genius,”’ said he, “‘ has been 
a-fishing, and og 

A quaint little figure came running 
—Castracane’s page. He fell on his 
knees before Squarcia. 

** My lord, I—I pray your pardon,” 
he said tremulously. “‘I have but 
now waked.” 

“O, happy child!” sighed Ber- 
nardo. 

Squarcia jerked the child to his 
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feet. ‘* Well, and why should I care 
if you were sleeping still ? ” 

““I—I thought, my lord, that I 
should have to go everywhere you 
went.” 

“Oh, Castracane made you go 
everywhere with him, did he ? ” 

The child hung his head. “ Yes, 
my lord,”’ he muttered. 

“Then, my son, you must have 
been in some most improper places,” 
said Bernardo Bruni. 

The child blushed dark. He fella 
little behind, and followed them with 
hanging head and short steps, till 
Squarcia turned and put a great hairy 
hand inside the thin arm, and drew 
him on. 

Cloaks were spread for them, and 
they sat, and Bernardo cried to the 
cook. Squarcia plucked out a silver 
case and took needle and thread, and 
began to sew up a cut in his doublet. 
He had hardly drawn two clumsy 
stitches, before the child leant for- 
ward eagerly: ‘‘ Oh, let me! Please 
let me!” and his voice was patheti- 
cally eager. 

“Eh ?” Squarcia, needle uplifted, 
stared at him. “If you want to be 
sewing, little man, you had best mend 
your own clothes,” and he jerked his 
head at the child’s doublet, which, 
scorched by the fire, was now all 
holes, revealing generous patches of 
shirt and arm. 

The child blushed again, and drew 
his arms across his breast. 

Bernardo Bruni, who was looking at 
him curiously, took out a case of his 
own, and held up another needle and 


‘thread. 


““Here, my son,” said he. The 
child took them eagerly, held them 
up to the light, moved the needle to 
the thread. 

““My dear boy,” said Bernardo 
Bruni, “‘ are you quite sure you are a 
boy ?” 

And at that, the child dropped 
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needle and thread, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

Squarcia ran his needle into him- 
self, swore, and turned round and 
stared. 

** Well, you make a better lass than 
a lad,” he said; “lass or lad, child, 
you are safe in Squarcia’s camp.” 

But she still hid her face. Bernardo 
Bruni came and wrapped a cloak 
about her. After a while, she took 
her hands away, and looked at them 
timidly, through tears. Suddenly the 
men found beauty in her little quaint 
face. 

Breakfast came, fresh fish smoking 
on trenchers of bread, with wine and 
snow water. The girl could hardly 
eat for tears. Kindness‘was strange, 
stranger yet the courtesies of men to 
a woman. Bernardo Bruni, always 
adequate to circumstances, made 
steady conversation with Squarcia. 
But Lionardo, when he could, was 
watching the girl’s face. It was small, 
but square and full, with little deep- 
cut features, pink and white, blue 
eyes, and black curls. Lionardo’s 
brow wrinkled. 

** Little one,” he said gently at last, 
“little one, did you ever hear that 
you were like the Castiglioni ? ”’ 

The girl threw up her arm as if she 
would ward off a blow, and cowered 
down beside Squarcia. Then came 
to herself again. 

** He—he always struck me when 
he spoke my name,” she said, and 
her lips quivered. ‘‘ You see, I 
am Cecilia da Castiglione.” 

** Cecilia ? ” Lionardo cried. 
“Surely she should be older than 


you?” 
**O, thank God, thank God, I look 
a child. . . . I have been afraid he 


would remember I am a woman now. 
Thank God, thank God! How long 
is it since he stormed Castagnaro ? 
I do not know about time. It seems 
so long—so long.” 


“It is eight years,” said Lionaido. 

“Eight ? Only eight ? Then I am 
seventeen, I think. Ah, it seems so 
long! And what I have seen! What 
I have seen! When he stormed 
Castagnaro, when he—he killed—my 
father, my brothers—he found me, 
and he—he put me into boy’s clothes. 
He said he would have use for me 
yet,” she shuddered. ‘‘ And since— 
since—whatever he did I have been 
with him—oh, God help me! What 
I have seen!” 

Each man looked away from her. 
To make a child live amid horrors of 
cruelty—it was like Castracane. They 
saw the full devilry of it. She was 
heiress to the realm he had stolen ; 
he did not kill her; that was too 
merciful for him. Still, still she was 
pure. That was God’s miracle. . 
After a while : 

“Lady,” said Lionardo gently, 
“this is a new life now. Will you 
not think of that ?” 

She looked through her tears from 
one to the other. 

‘“IT have never known men like 
you,” she said. . . . “You seem to feel 
as I feel. I did not know men could 
be like that. ...O, you are not 
cheating me—swear that you are not 
cheating me!” 

Lionardo bared his head and took 
her hand. 

** IT am Lionardo da Feltre, Duke of 
Vellano. I swear by the honour of 
God that I will be true man to you 
and fight your cause till you are come 
to your own.”. 

Squarcia took her hand from Lio- 
nardo. “I am Squarcia. So I swear.” 

Bernardo Bruni took it in his turn. 
“*T am Bernardo Bruni. I swear my 
faith to Cecilia da Castiglione, Mar- 
chieness of Frido.”’ 

And then the girl began to sob. 

“You mean it—yes, I know you 
mean it. Some one to trust at last! 
Now—now please let me alone—I 
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have not been alone since he took 
me—never alone.” 

The three went away together. 
None of them spoke for a long while. 
Then Bernardo Bruni gave a sigh. 

“‘ This little war is going to please 
me,”’ said he. 

While they paced up and down, an 
officer came up and saluted. 

“The pickets, sir, have sent in a 
monk, a Dominican, who asked if they 
were Castracane’s men. They said 
yes, and he said that he wished to 
see Castracane.” 

“* How bad taste in the holy father,” 
said Bernardo. “ Bring him.” The 
monk, a sturdy fellow with a dull 
dogged face, was brought. 

“Well, my father, you wished to 
see Castracane—behold him,” said 
Bernardo, pointing to Squarcia. 

The monk’s eyes swelled. 

“* Sir—sir—this is some jest. Castra- 
cane has no hair on his face.” 

“The light of your presence, my 
father, has made it sprout. But you 
seem to know more of Castracane than 
befits a holy man. What do you 
want with him ?” 

** Sir, that is no affair of yours.” 

“‘T assure you, my father, it is at this 
moment very much my affair. What 
have you to do with Castracane ? ” 

** My son,” said the monk solemnly, 
“it is a matter touching my order.” 

“TI do not think you lie well,” 
said Bernardo. “Teil me what is 
your errand ?” 

‘“*T am sworn not to speak.” 

“The value of your oath we may 
test later. See if he has anything on 
him, Giuseppe.” 

The four soldiers standing by, 
gathered close about the monk, pur- 
poseful. 

**My children, my children,” he 
cried, “‘ will you condemn yourselves 
to everlasting fire ? I am of the holy 
order of ” the rest was lost as 





they set about him. 
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In a moment one handed Bernardo 
a letter. 
CHAPTER XX. 


HOW A SON WAS BORN TO FRANCESCO, 
: (Wz 


i PAEEILENCE reigned in 
aa B= the palace at Zena. 
Women whispered 
together in corners. 
** Our Lady stand 
by her!” 

“St. Elizabeth 
give her ease !” 

“Sure Our Lady 
wili be kind to her, 
for she is such as 
Our Lady’s self.” 

** Hush, hush ! 
Alack, and she all 
alone in her hour, 
poor soul! ”’. 

“Where is the 
sugar-plum count ?” 

“Where is he 
“Ss always? Pah! 
Talking to the saints!” 

“* He is more a saint than a man.” 

“And I wish he were with the 
saints.” 

“‘Hush, hush! But God defend 
me from marrying a saint.” 

** You are in no danger, Maria.” 

A cry rang through the stillness, 
and the two women drew together, 
clasping hands. 

Francesco knelt in the twilight, 
before his crucifix of ivory and gold. 
He was singing. 


Omnis vigor atque viror 
Hinc recessit : non admiror : 
Mors apparet in inspectu 
Totus pendens in defectu 
Attritus aegra macie. 


Sic affectus, sic despectus 

Propter me sic interfectus 

Peccatort tam indigno 

Cum amoris in te signo 
Appare clara facie. 
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It was St. Bernard’s hymn to the 
Crucified. Francesco did not know 
what the words meant. The morbid 
pathos of the tune appealed to him, 
and the dragging melancholy metre. 
Moreover, his father in the spirit, the 
Prior of the Dominicans, had told him 
that to sing it thrice a day upon his 
knees, would bring him a larger por- 
tion of holiness. Francesco had so 
disciplined himself, that now the re- 
petition of words, the long endurance 
of a posture, numbed his reason and 
set his fancy running riot. He could 
make himself see strange visions of 
saints; he could make himself feel 
the pangs of the martyrs. There were 
incantations, ritual, that could pro- 
duce ecstasy. 

In an ecstasy he rose now, and took 
a manuscript from before his crucifix, 
went to the window, and, by the last 
of the light, began to read. This was 
not Latin, but fluent Italian. .... 
“Wherefore, oh, my son, if thou, for 
thine own soul hast any care, think 
upon these things. Thy world is the 
world of flesh, and by flesh came sin, 
which is damnation. Inasmuch as 
thou art spirit, thou art like the 
angels. Strive then, to put off thy 
manhood, that thou mayest be saved. 
Hast thou a father? Thou art 
his son after the flesh. Care 
not for him. Hast thou a mother ? 
She is thy mother after the flesh. 
Care not for her. Hast thou a wife ? 
She is thy wife after the flesh. Care 
not for her. Hast thou children ? 
They are thy children after the flesh. 
Care not for them. Strip thyself of 
the affections of the flesh, if by any 
means thou mayest attain unto holi- 
ness. For this holiness, whereunto 
manhood and womanhood are as 
dross, is thy true end and thy glory. 
Therefore despise that world in which 
thou livest, and A 

“Your Highness, your Highness, a 
son is born to you!’ a woman broke 
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in exultant. Francesco turned and 
stared at her over his paper. 

‘**A son is born to you! A noble 
boy, a——”’ 

‘** Then one sinner more is alive,” 
said Francesco, and turned away. 

The woman paled suddenly; she 
took one swift step towards him ; 
then bit her lip and checked. But 
Francesco saw nothing of that. He 
did not even hear her go out. 

He knelt down again and began to 
pray to his God. Not far away, 
Beatrice, his wife, lay in her bed 
white and weak, and greatly happy 
with her babe warm in the hollow of 
her arm. She, too, was praying—to 
another God. 

While Francesco still knelt, the 
Prior of the Dominicans came in. 
There was no sound, but for all his 
devotion, Francesco felt this presence 
at once. He rose from his knees— 
then knelt again for the Dominican’s 
blessing. 

“Ts it well with you, my son ? ” 

Francesco shook his head and beat 
his breast. ‘“‘I am of all sinners the 
vilest.”’ 

“By holy exercises and medita- 
tion and prayer, even the vilest may 
attain to holiness.” 

“My father, my father, the world 
is all about me ! ”’ Francesco moaned. 

*“Cut yourself off from the world. 
Thus only can you attain to holiness.” 
The monk spoke with unction. 

“IT am not worthy.” Francesco 


beat his breast again. “‘I am not 
worthy.” 

_ “None are worthy,” said the Do- 
minican. ‘“‘ Yet all may come.” And 


on that he went out. 

Francesco knelt again, and again 
he sang that dolorous hymn and 
again, till all his mind was dazed. 
Then, walking like a blind man, he 
rose and went out. 

It was a warm night of spring. 
The streets were loud and gay. Girls 
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were dancing and singing together. 
The town surged and rang with the 
joy of life. 

Francesco passed through it, deaf 
and blind. 

He came to the dark wall of the 
Dominican monastery. From the 
chapel came the wail of a chant. 
Francesco drew near and went in, 
away from the white stars, and the 
clean air of night, to candle-light 
and the reek of incense. 

The monks’ white robes were 
smirched in the yellow light, and in 
the mist their faces took odd distorted 
form. But Francesco saw only the 
great crucifix, he heard only the 
poignant moan of music. It died to 
slow deep notes. A ‘hollow voice 
read for awhile. Then shrill, wild, 
exultant, rose a hymn. 

Francesco reeled forward up the 
chapel. “‘ Ye saints, ye saints, I 
come,”’ he cried, and flung himself on 
his face before the altar. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HOW LIONARDO SHUT THE DOOR. 


SEATRICE sat in a 


babe, smiling. 
Something of the 
splendour of her 
beauty was gone, 
but her noble face 
was wrought to a 
new tenderness—a 
grave, pathetic joy. 
The boy laughed 


on her lap. 

One of her 
women came in 
timidly. 


*“Where is the 
Count, Lisa ? ”’ 

** Indeed, my 
lady, indeed I—I 
—I cannot tell.” 

Beatrice stared 
a moment; then her cheeks grew 





low chair with her 


livid, and she clutched at the babe. 
“He is not dead? Lisa, he is 
not dead ? ”’ she cried. 
“No, my lady. Oh, indeed no, my 
lady. Oh, my lady, he is not, he is 


not!’’ For Beatrice was all trem- 
bling. ‘“‘ I swear by the Virgin he is 
not.”’ 


“Lisa, what do you mean? I 
have sent you many times—so many 
times.”” She blushed and sighed. 
“And each time you cannot find 
him, or he is busy, or he will come 
soon. What does it mean? What 
does it mean? Lisa, he has not 
seen his son!’ 

Lisa was crying. 

“My lady, my lady, men do not 
care as we care,’ she sobbed. 

“Not care? Lisa, does he say 
that ? What does he say? Where 
ishe ? Tellme! Tell me, I bid you.” 

** My lady, my lady, wait till your 
strength is back;” 

** Wait—wait ? For what, Lisa ? ”’ 
She rose with’ the babe in her arms, a 
noble motherly woman. “ Lisa, for 
Our Lady’s sake, tell me.” 

Then Lisa ran to her, and took the 
hands that held the child in her own. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” she 
sobbed, “* Our Lady help you! Count 
Francesco has turned monk.” 

Beatrice sank down in the chair, 
and the woman fell on her knees 
beside her. Beatrice sat still as 
marble. 

“* This is true ? ”’ she said hoarsely, 
and the woman bowed her head and 
sobbed. ‘‘ When was it?” 

** On the night—the night—his boy 
was born.” 

Then, after a long while. “ I do not 
believe it,’’ said Beatrice. 

“Oh, my lady—the Prior has had 
Te Deums sung for it.” 

** Bring me the Prior.” 

*“My lady—the Prior is haughty 
and - 

“* Bring me the Prior! ” 





The pale 























“ BUT SHE STILL HID HER FACE. BERNARDO BRUNI CAME AND WRAPPED A CLOAK ABOUT HER.” 
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cheeks flushed. ‘‘ I am the Countess 
of Zena,”’ and she held her child very 
close. 

,. But the Prior was long a-coming. 

When he came, there was some- 
thing of a smile on his wide full face. 
He gave Beatrice his blessing, but 
she did not bend her head. She 
looked into his swollen eyes. 

** Where is the Count Francesco ? ” 
she said. 

The smile broadened. ‘* Your 
brother Francesco has chosen the 
better part.” 

“Brother ?”’ she gasped, holding 
her child close. 

“He is to you no more than a 
brother henceforth and for ever. He 
wishes that he had never been more.”’ 

Beatrice shrank, white-faced. Then, 


“It isalie!”’ she cried ; “it isa lie.” 
The Dominican smiled, enjoying 
her pain. 


‘“* He has already taken the minor 
orders. He has put off the flesh. 
For you, his one wish is that you 
should do the like.” 

Beatrice held her child to her 
breast. Her eyes flamed. 

The Dominican’s swollen eyes were 
alight too. His voice grated. “I 
give thanks that it is I who have 
brought him to this holy state. I pay 
a debt. For our brother Francesco’s 
father it was who led me to this same 
bliss.” 

Beatrice rose. ‘Go, sir. I will 
speak with the Count Francesco 
myself.” 

The Dominican, with his hand on 
the door, turned smiling. 

“Nay, my daughter. It is against 
the rule of our order that you should 
see your brother. And it is his own 
desire never to see you again.” He 
paused a moment to enjoy her face, 
then silently went out. 

As he went, the babe cried shrill. 
Beatrice had gripped the tiny body as 
the monk’s taunt stung her. She 
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bent over the child, and, weeping, 
hushed it to silence. For a while she 
prayed and wept, then calm and re- 
solute, called for the master of Fran- 
cesco’s guard. He came, Ambrogio 
Rossi, a dull old soldier, a man of his 
hands, not a man of head. Him she 
bade go and require speech with 
Francesco. He was to put into Fran- 
cesco’s hands a letter—a letter that 
said this— 


FRANCESCO, 
I ask to speak with you face to face. 
Is tt more than my due ? 
BEATRICE. 


Off went Ambrogio Rossi, and 
knocked at the gate of the monastery 
and was denied. Ambrogio was for 
coming back with his errand undone, 
but one of his men, young Battista 
Faggiuola, fell to beating on the gate, 
and raised the cry— 

“Count Francesco is in duress. 
The monks have Count Francesco in 
duress.” 

Soon he had all the guild of the 
leather-sellers (for the monastery was 
in their quarter) at his heels; and 
the leather-sellers drew the cutlers 
in, and they the weavers. There was 
something of a tumult outside the 
monastery, for the Dominicans were 
little loved, and their Prior less. 
The townsfolk would not risk their 
souls by violence to the monks or 
their house, but they were well con- 
tent to bay about the gate 

Then into the midst of the din was 
borne Beatrice’s litter. The curtains 
were drawn back, and all the people 
could see her noble beauty, as she sat 
with her babe in her arms. The 
shouting died, and all men turned 
togaze. Her voice rang clear to every 
man : 

** I have come to seek my lord and 
yours, whom the monks deny to me.” 

Then the people cheered her, and 
turned again to the door, and now 




















they battered on it, and were like to 
break it down. And the while, nearer 
and nearer came the clatter of horse- 
men. But none marked that, so 
zealous were they about the door. 
And now the door was opened, and 
the*people, as they surged forward, 
saw the white-robed monks with the 
Prior at their head. His deep voice 
rang out: 

“Who fears the curse of the 
Church—back! Who fears the anger 
of God—back ! Him that crosses the 
threshold I curse.” The people wa- 
vered and shrank from him. “ Fools! ”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Would you tempt the 
vengeance of God? Away, away!” 

Now the people were all pushing 
together like frightened sheep, struggl- 
ing backward. But Beatrice, sitting 
in her litter above them all, cried, 
“IT seek my lord.” 

The Prior beckoned to the monks 
behind him. Slowly one of those 
white-robed figures came and stood 
beside him, and all eyes saw Fran- 
cesco’s too beautiful face. 

““Go!” said Francesco. “Go!” 

Beatrice started and shrank back, 
and her child cried out. Beatrice hid 
her face. 


‘“* Answered Margutte : ‘ Well, I never 
boasted. 
“I don’t believe in black no more 
than blue. 
‘ But in fat capons, boiled or (maybe) 
roasted, 
‘And I believe sometimes in pud- 
dings too.” 


A jolly rough voice was singing 
through the clash of steel. 

The people ran off for a new sight, 
a new sensation. The gate of the 
monastery shut. Beatrice was left to 
go home with her child, shamed. 

Squarcia was the singer. Squarcia 
rode at the head of his men, a bright 
graven corselet over his blue velvet, 
a red rose of silken petals and a 
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sprig of larch stuck jauntily in his 
helm. 

He chanted lustily, and his horse, a 
big bay stallion, curvetted to the 
sound. On his right hand rode 
Lionardo—he, too, in corselet of 
proof—and Castracane’s page, Cecilia 
da Castiglione, the Marchioness of 
Frido, was a little behind them, 
riding pillion with one of Squarcia’s 
men. They led a long regiment of 
mailed horsemen, coming two by 
two through the narrow streets. The 
good people of Zena crushed them- 
selves against walls and hung them- 
selves out of windows gaping agaze. 

Beatrice in her litter came athwart 
the road, and she, too, stared won- 
dering. Then Lionardo spurred to 
her side. 

“Your Highness has not forgotten 
me? lama Lionardo da Feltre, who 
served you alittle at Noventa. Ihave 
come to serve you again.” Then, 
smiling at the chiid in her arms, who 
smiled back at him. “ Lady, let me 
give you joy.” 

‘Ah, you do not know!” her 
voice was a cry of pain. 

** Lady, I know all; and all shall 
yet be well. Tell me only that you 
trust me.” 

Smiling through her tears she gave 
up her hand to him. Lionardo held 
it a moment to his lips. Then he 
signed the litter on, and went back to 
the waiting Squarcia. 

‘** Messer Lionardo,” said Squarcia, 
*“* you are a gentleman when you take 
the trouble.” 

They rode on to the great square 
before the palace, and there, as twi- 
light fell, Squarcia’s men made ready 
to bivouac. Squarcia himself was 
with Lionardo in an upper room of 
the inn, “‘ Vineyard,” and he had 
before him a rough plan of the town. 
While they debated upon it, the door 
opened, the Prior of the Dominicans 
came in. 
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Lionardo stood up. 

“You surprise us and honour us 
equally,” he said. 

The Prior was in a hurry, and he 
left the door open. In a hurry and 
smiling he spoke : 

“The great captain Squarcia, I 
think ? Castracane told me that he 
hoped you would join him. I am 
heartily glad, sir. Castracane and 
you and I——”’ Behind him came 
the sound of the shutting door. He 
turned and saw Lionardo standing 
between him and it with folded arms. 

“Castracane and you and we?” 
said Lionardo politely. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW THE PRIOR WENT INTO THE 
CELLAR.’ 


os 
2 


I Ro: F you would learn 
me 


how Squarcia and 
Lionardo came to 
Zena, go back now 
to the bivouac on 
the hill-side. There 
the pickets, you 
remember, had 
caught a monk 
seeking Castracane, 
and, searching him, 
they found upon 
him a letter. This 





letter Bernardo 
Bruni took, and 
broke the seal and 
read it. Then he 
smiled. 

“This is very 
charming,” said 


he ; “ have you any more ?” 

The soldiers fell upon the dis- 
hevelled monk again, but there was 
no more to find. So “Take him 
away,” said Bernardo Bruni, “he is 
not at all beautiful.”” Then he gave 
the letter to Squarcia and Lio- 


nardo, who read it together. This 
it was : 


“To Jacopo Castracane, Marquis of 
Frido, present these,— 

“* The thing has come quicker than I 
thought. Our good Count Francesco is 
in the monastery already, and thinks of 
nothing but making himself monk. Yet 
I have some fear for his wife and the 
people when they learn of it. So send 
me troops at speed. Do not wait for 
Holy Week. 

** DonaTo, Prior. 

“From Zena this 12th day of April.” 

“One more cursed rogue,” said 
Squarcia. 

““A very lucid gentleman,” said 
Bernardo Bruni. 

Lionardo was silent. Francesco a 
monk? The man whom Beatrice 
loved, resign her? A month before 
he might have lost himself in contem- 
plation of Beatrice’s unworthy choice 
—of the tragedy of his own worthier 
love disdained—of a thousand and 
one emotions. 

Now his mind gripped at facts. 
Long ago Castracane had sought to 
murder Francesco. Long ago Castra- 
cane had coveted Zena. Here was a 
new plot to oust!Francesco—to break 
his life. He might be a fool. No 
matter for that. The immediate need 
was to save him. 

““T take it, gentlemen, we go now 
to Zena,” said Lionardo sharply. 

The two soldiers looked at him 
smiling. 

** Well, Messer Lionardo, now you 
have waked up, you are awake,” said 
Squarcia. “But who goes softly 
goes farthest ;”’ and he began to talk 
strategy. 

This {was the conclusion: The 
herald was sent back to Vellano at 
speed, bearing a letter to‘ Lionardo’s 
Chancellor that bade him make ready 
for war, and give the command to 
Bernardo Bruni; Bernardo followed 
himself, but on the way he was to 
dispatch Squarcia’s footmen to Zena ; 
thither with all the horse went 





























Squarcia, and Lionardo, and they 
took with them Cecilia da Castiglione. 
How they came to Zena in time, you 
have seen. ... . 

Go back now to that room in the 
“Vineyard ”’ inn, where the Prior’s 
swollen eyes are looking into Lio- 
nardo’s. 

““Castracane and you and we?” 
said Lionardo, politely. 

** We—we—we shall be invincible.” 
The Prior stammered the end of his 
sentence. 

“So noble a company of rogues de- 
serve to be,’ Lionardo admitted. 

‘* Surely, sir, we are allies ? ” 

‘“* That, reverend father, is your first 
mistake.” 

‘** Then, sir,” cried the Prior re- 
coiling, “‘ then, sir, what do you do 
here in arms ? ” 

“That, reverend father, you are 
about to learn.” 

The Prior recovered his usual 
haughtiness. He turned half away 
from Lionardo and faced Squarcia 
and Lionardo both. “ I infer that you 
have gained entry by a trick. With 
what——” 

Squarcia was on his legs and roar- 
ing: “‘ Trick ? What are you to talk 
of tricks ? Look you, master monk, I 
am Squarcia. I am here with the 
goodwill of the Countess Beatrice. I 
give no more account to any man. 
But you, by Pompey, you shall give 
account tome. What have you done 
with the Count Francesco ? ” 

“TI know no right of yours to 
question me.” 

Squarcia gripped him and turned 


him to the window and pointed down — 


to the men in bivouac. 

“ There is my right. Five hundred 
of them.” 

The Prior shrugged his shoulders 
and looked full in  Squarcia’s 
eyes : 
~‘‘ How often you bullies mistake 
your man!” he sneered. 
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**T never mistake a knave,”’ quoth 
Squarcia. 

The Dominican wrenched his arm 
away, and marched stately to the 
door. But Lionardo stood still before 
it. 

“Do you deny me passage, sir?” 
the monk thundered. 

** With the best will in the world,” 
said Lionardo. 

The Dominican glared at him, 

‘* Well, master monk,”’ said Squar- 
cia placidly from behind, ‘‘ what have 
you done with the Count Francesco ?”’ 

**T answer no bully’s questions,” 
said the Prior haughtily. “‘ The Count 
Francesco is where he is by his own 
will and pleasure. Of what I have 
done for him I owe no account save 
to God.” 

“To whom,” said Lionardo politely, 
‘“‘you have explained your alliance 
with Castracane.”’ 

** Sir, God is my judge, not you.” 

**T doubt it may be the worse for 
you,” said Lionardo. 

“* Enough cant,” said Squarcia, and 
put his head out of the window, and 
shouted ‘‘ Corporal’s guard!” 

“Sir!” The Prior whirled round 
upon him. “Do you dare to lay 
hands upon me? I ama Prior of the 
Dominican order.” 

** Master monk, I know nothing of 
priors; but I know a knave when I 
see him.” 

*“Who touches me, touches the 
Church. Violence to me is violence to 
the sacred body of God.” 

Squarcia blazed out at him with an 
oath. 

** You—you liar—you traitor—you 
scum—you dare to couple your name 
with God’s ! ” and he swore, while the 
Dominican cursed him in set eccle- 
siastical phrase. 

-. The corporal’s guard came in. 

’ “That — take that,” Squarcia 
pointed to the monk, “ put it in the 
cellar. Put a guard over it.” 
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“* My children, put no profane hand 
on me,” cried the Prior. 

“We will put four, father. That 
will do for you,” said the corporal, 
and the Prior was hustled cursing 
away. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


ADY, you know me 
\} as Lionardo da 
Feltre. That is my 
name, and I am 
Duke of Vellano.” 
Lionardo stood 
before Beatrice. 

She smiled a little. 
“TI always knew 
that you were more 
than‘ a soldier.” 

“But, indeed, I 
am less” _ said 
Lionardo quickly. 
He went on to speak 
not of her own 
trouble nor Fran- 
cesco, but of the girl, 
half child, half 
woman, whom they 
had saved from Castracane. 

‘* She is the last of the Castiglioni ; 
she shall yet be Marchioness of Frido. 
But she needs a friend, a woman, very 
much.” 

**Let her come to me,” said Bea- 
trice eagerly, and love was alight in 
her eyes. 

Lionardo looked and wondered at 
her beauty and Francesco’s folly. 
Sure, there was no woman in the world 
so lovely as she. The knowledge of 
motherhood and sorrow and shame 
had glorified that fine-wrought face. 
, But of old, her eyes had set Lio- 
nardo’s blood aflame: Now he looked, 
and his heart beat calm and slow. 
Pity, he felt, and friendship, and a 
great desire to help. Passion was 
gone. There wasno hope for passion 
before those mother’s eyes. . . But 
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help—he would ‘give his life to help 
her. There was no call for his life. 
Let his wits do their best. 

Lionardo began to tell the story. 
How the Prior was in league with 
Castracane—how Francesco had been 
cheated, tricked, betrayed—that was 
the burden of it. 

“Cheated ? ” said Beatrice. ‘I do 
not understand. A man must know 
what he wishes.” 

Lionardo went on to convince her 
of what he did not believe himself— 
that Francesco was sinned against, 
not sinning. The Prior’s devilish 
hypocrisy was his topic. The Prior, 
so said Lionardo, had been made 
monk himself against his own will by 
Francesco’s father. For all his talk 
of holiness, he hated his orders. He 
was revenging himself on the son for 
the father’s injury. He had made 
Francesco monk out of hatred. The 
Prior was, in fact, a devil ; Francesco 
a poor injured soul. 

** How vile men are,”’ said Beatrice. 

** Yet some of us may be trusted.” 

She blushed. “Indeed, sir, you 
have always been my very true 
friend.” 

“And so am I still, lady, when I 
pray you speak with Count Fran- 
cesco.”” 

Her blush was darker. ‘“‘ You do 
not understand. I went to him and 
he denied me—he denied me before 
all the people.” 

“God help him!” said Lionardo. 
** Yet, lady, you love him.” 

Beatrice, blushing still, raised her 
head. 

**Yet I love him,” she said. ‘“‘ Sir, 
I will go to him again if he will speak 
with me.” 

“This time,” said Lionardo, “ he 
shall come here.” 

So Lionardo brought Cecilia to the 
palace, and went off to the monastery. 

The monks, poor souls, were some- 
thing perturbed. Their Prior had gone 
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out the night before and had not yet 
returned. They knew nothing of his 
plots, but they had heard that strange 
soldiery had come into the town, and 
they were afraid, with the very dis- 
tressing fear of ignorance. So, when 
Lionardo came to the gate and 
knocked, he was examined through 
the grating by many pairs of eyes. At 
last they came to the momentous de- 
cision to ask, ‘‘ Who are you ? What 
do you want ?” 

‘I am who I am,” said Lionardo. 
‘** And I want to come in.” 

‘“* There is—you are—you are only 
yourself ? ” stammered a monk. 

““IT am rapidly becoming beside 
myself,’ said Lionardo. 

After more mutterings, they let him 
in—making a compromise by holding 
the gate so that he could but just 
squeeze through. They were quite 
honest and very scared. 

‘** Now,” said Lionardo. 
see Count Francesco.” 

There was much looking at cach 
other. Then one said: “ Brother 
Francesco is at his devotions.” 

‘** Take me to him,” said Lionardo. 

At last they did, and Lionardo was 
brought to a little cell where Fran- 
cesco, white-robed, crouched on his 
knees and muttered. Lionardo took 
him by the shoulder and turned him 
round. Francesco blinked like a man 
coming suddenly to the light. 

‘You ? Who are you ?” he said 
hoarsely. 

“IT am a man 
your life.” 
~ “T owe you no thanks for that.” 
Francesco came stiffly to his feet. 

**T am the man who gave you your 
wife.” ; 

Francesco flushed. 

“Sir, I am one who has ceased to 
care for the things of this world.” 

“Have you ceased to be a 
man?” 

For one moment that stung. 
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nardo could see his eyes flash, and 
hoped heartily for an angry answer. 
But none came. “Sir, I have put off 
the flesh,’ said Francesco gently. 

‘“* Have you put off honour, too ? ” 

** What the world calls honour is no 
holy virtue. I trust I have none of 
ly 

“Oh, be assured!” Lionardo 
sneered. But Francesco only smiled. 
There was no stirring him to anger. 
Lionardo played another card. 

** And who brought you to this holy 
state of mind? The most reverend 
Prior Donato. The most reverend 
Prior Donato made a plot with 
Jacopo Castracane, that other devout 
soul, to cheat you into being a monk. 
You remember, a year ago, Castra- 
cane tried to get you murdered. This 
year he has tried a craftier way. Prior 
Donato has trapped you into his 
monastery. Castracane is  march- 
ing on Zena.” 

Francesco rubbed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“What do you tell me? My 
father the Prior in a plot with Castra- 
cane ? I do not believe it.” 

“* Here is his own letter to Castra- 
cane.” 

Francesco looked at it dully a 
moment—then brushed it aside : 

‘““What does it matter? What do 
Icare? I do not believe it, but if it is 
true I do not care. God can use any 
instruments. I have come to the 
only way of peace. In that, I pray 
to Him I may continue.” 

Lionardo had a wild impulse to 
strike him and see what would come 
of that. But it was too certain that 
Francesco would turn the other cheek. 
Lionardo had failed, and he knew it. 
He had hoped to bring Beatrice a 
lover back. But that was not to be. 
If Beatrice was to have the man’s 
love again she must win it herself. 
Now to give her the chance. 

“Sir, when a man walks in your 

















way of peace, is he free from all duties 
to others ?” 

> Sir,” said Francesco with kindling 
eyes, “‘ it is his great joy and pride to 
bring others to his own happy way. 
May I speak with you awhile ? one 

“Oh, I thank you, I thank you,’ 
said Lionardo in a hurry. “I have 
work to do in the world as yet. But 
there is one, sir, with a stronger claim 
than I. You have never spoken on 
these high matters with your wife.” 

“It is true,” said Francesco gravely. 
“‘T have failed in my duty. Yet she 
may not come here. It is against all 
rule of the order. And I ought not 
to go to her. I am in my novitiate, 
and till I have taken full orders it is 
not permitted to me to leave the 
walls. Yet the rules of men should 
not stand in the way of a soul’s salva- 
tion.” 

*“Amen, amen!” said Lionardo, 
heartily. The man after all was not 
altogether mad. 

‘“* I will go to her,” said Francesco. 

To the wondering horror of the 
monks he went. 

Lionardo walked with him to the 
palace, and watched him in. Squarcia 
was sauntering in the courtyard, 
tossing a ball from one hand to the 
other. He came up to Lionardo, and 
“Well ?” said he. 

Lionardo shrugged his shoulders. 
‘““God knows.” 

‘** Ay, God always knows, But He 
leaves us to act. What is the man 
like ?”’ 

Lionardo shrugged again.. “ He 
seems almost mad. But not quite.” 

Squarcia took Lionardo’s arm and 
walked him away. “ Messer Lio- 
nardo, what would you like to do 
here ? ” 

‘“*I should like to bring that fool 
back to his wife again; and then I 
should like to fight Castracane.”’ 

Squarcia nodded his hairy head. 

‘“* Patience, patience, give the time 
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to rally.”” He quoted a soldier’s pro- 
verb. ‘I am going to ask you to do 
something harder than fight. Messer 
Lionardo, war with Castracane is not 
a matter of little forays. We play a 
big game. Mark you now. Zena is 
ours, and Vellano is ours, and Castra- 
cane is between the two of them, like 
the ham inasandwich. Which is well 
for him and hell for us. Noventa lies 
along the side of the sandwich touch- 
ing Zena, touching Castracane, touch- 
ing Vellano. Give me Noventa and 
our game is even. Give it to Castra- 
cane and we fight long odds. Now, 
Messer Lionardo, for whom is No- 
venta ? ” His little grey eyes twinkled 
bright. 

Lionardo’s face was red. “ You 
want me to go to Noventa? Very 
well, I will go. But what of this 
man that wants to be monk ? ” 

‘Messer Lionardo, there was a 
time when you wanted to do nothing. 
Now you want to do everything. 
Leave me a little.” 

Lionardo looked into the grey eyes, 
and no one ever mistrusted them. 
Lionardo took Squarcia’s arm. 

‘‘And you—do your best for the 
Countess Beatrice,” he said, and let 
the arm go. 

“IT always do my best,” said 
Squarcia simply. 

In the palace in her own room 
Beatrice sat with her babe at her 
breast. One of the women broke in 
to tell her that Francesco had come 
and was asking for her. Beatrice did 
not move. 

**Let him come to me here,” she 
said. 

So Francesco in his monk’s gown 
came and stood before his wife 
and his child. He saw the tiny 
chubby thing press at her breast, he 
saw her lovely face glorious in the joy 
of motherhood. His eyes were cold. 

“TI greet you in the name of the 
Virgin,” he said. 
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Beatrice was bent over the babe, 
and she did not look at him nor 
answer. “‘I have come to you, my 
sister——”’ 

Then her dark eyes darted flame at 
him. ‘“ You call me that!” she 
cried. “ You!” 

Francesco went calmly on: “To 
pray you think of the way I have 
chosen.” And still Beatrice looked at 
him with flaming eyes. But the man 
felt nothing. “I am anxious for 
your soul. I pray you cut yourself 
off from the flesh even as I. Thus 
only can you attain to holiness and 
the greatest joy.” 

““I?” Beatrice cried. Then the 
flame died in her dark eyes and her 
voice came low and tender. “ Ah, 
Francesco, have we not known joy 
together, you and I? And this ”— 
she caressed the babe at her breast— 
“‘ who gave us this? Is he not God’s 
token that love is right ? ” 

Francesco shook his head. ‘ Our 


(To be continued.) 
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love, and that past joy in our love, 
should be our shame. That babe is 
here to keep our shame before us. 
We 

Beatrice started up, and the flame 
flashed fierce in hereyes. ‘‘ Shame ? ” 
her voice rang out. “ Yes, I am 
shamed indeed! Shamed that ever I 
loved you! Go!” 

Francesco tried to speak and could 
not. Francesco tried to meet her 
eyes and could not do that either. 
Francesco went out and left Beatrice 
in her glorious wrath. 

He walked across the courtyard, 
wandering this side and that from 
the straight path. He was a little 
dazed. 

In the gate he met Squarcia. 
** Whither now ? ” says Squarcia. 

“IT am going back to the monas- 
tery,” said Francesco, without looking 
at him. 

“Oh, no, you are not,” said 
Squarcia. 


























WHERE THE WET-FLY ANGLER PLIES HIS ART. 


SKETCHES 


IN TROUTLAND 


BY A. T. JOHNSON 


Illustrated by Photos 


that the two classes of anglers 

—wet and dry fly advo- 
cates—have not yet done 
criticising each other’s. sport, and 
hurling epithets of contempt at one 
another, to attempt to draw parallels 
between the tenets of their respective 
arts is bordering upon the ridiculous. 
The dry fly may excel where a wet 
fly would be a failure, and vice versa. 
A low crystal-clear chalk stream, 
meandering its unruffled course 
through a level country, is the para- 
dise of the former, but to the latter 


A LTHOUGH it is very evident 


(excepting on rare occasions) it has 
few attractions. The wet fly on a 
tumbling mountain brook, on good 
days and indifferent, will afford fair 
sport when the other would be utterly 
out of place. There are many streams 
in the west where such a thing as a 
may-fly is seldom seen, even under 
the most congenial circumstances, and 
where to float a fly on the orthodox 
principle would be impossible. The 
stone-fly, it is true, comes in for a 
while, but there are many fishermen 
who never take advantage of its short 
visit. Neither can one assert any 
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positive opinion as to which is the 
more scientific and more fascinating 
of the two methods of sport. The dry 
fly purist, kneeling to the gods of his 
art on the banks of a translucent 
Hampshire chalk stream, is not a 
more cunning observer, not a more 
scientific angler, than the man who 
adheres to what has been erroneously 


called the 
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his fly with a leaden shot be every 
bit as honest a sportsman as he who 
floats the larger imitation by pro- 
viding it with a body of cork and 
dipping it in paraffin oil? But 
rather than indulge further in these 
controversial questions let us briefly 
observe the ways of the dry-fly 
fisherman. 

It is a 





“chuck and 
chance it” 
principle on 
a rocky 
moorland 
stream, in 
Scotland or 
Wales. That 
finer fish are 
taken with 
the floating 
fly under cer- 
tain condi- 
tions is no 
doubt true, 
but the trout 
naturally at- 
tain a larger 
size in the 
rivers where 
such flies are 
used, and the 
anglers go for 
big fish, and 
big fish only 
will they 
take. Yet 
many a wet- 
fly fisherman 
knows full 
well how, in 
the early weeks of the season, some 
of: his best catches are often made 
with a diminutive sunken spider— 
thes direct opposite to that lure 
of the butterfly type. And this 
leads one to wonder once again why 
some owners of fishing rights should 
object to sunken flies being used. 
Why should not the angler who sinks 








THE HAUNT OF THE MAY-FLY 


glorious 
morning in 
early June. 
The sun 
shines with 
its summer 
brightness, 
the _ placid 
water of the 
stream __—ire- 
flects the 
blue sky, and 
over the fresh 
green reeds 
and blossom- 
ing irises dra- 
gon flies in 
burnished ar- 
mour of cop- 
per and green 
are poised on 
scintillating 
wings in the 
still air. 
White- 
throats and 
sedge warb- 
lers are chat- 
tering: and 
singing their 
merry songs 
in the tangle of bramble and 
meadow-sweet ; the marsh, where the 
homely corncrake is uttering ] her 
Vibrating notes, is starred with wild 
orchises, golden marigolds and broad- 
rayed daisies, and the musk and water 
mint fill the heavy air with a drowsy 
fragrance. It is the time of roses, of 
summer’s prime. Nature is in her 
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most lavish mood, and all the incle- 
mencies of earlier days, yea, even the 
jubilation of spring, are forgotten in 
the glamour of summer. 

Presently, in the green shade, be- 
neath a hawthorn bush, the smooth 
water is dimpled by something that 
rises to the surface. At a distance it 
is not unlike a chip of muddy, de- 
cayed wood, but almost immediately 
it splits from end to end, a may-fly 
emerges, and, 
resting upon 
its old shell 
and stretching 
out its beauti- 
ful transpar- 
ent wings to 
the breeze, 
sails slowly 
down the 
stream like a 
tiny yacht. 
For twelve 
months, down 
in the muddy 
river bed, the 
may - fly has 
been  under- 
going its me- 
t amorphosis, 
passing 
through 
strange and 
ugly phases, 
but now it has 
risen into the 
genial sun- 
light of a 
June day, a 
creature with a rare delicacy of form 
and colour, and invested with a life 
history that is full of a beautiful 
mystery. Yet it is born to live buta 
day; of the countless hosts that 
flutter on wings of prismatic hues over 
the water on a warm summer morning, 
very few will remain until afternoon. 
As often as not the may-flies are 
snatched by the greedy trout before 








“THE STREAM GUSHES BETWEEN WOODED BANKS 


they have left their old husk, and 
those that are in the air fall a prey to 
flycatchers, martins, and swallows, 
and even the farmyard sparrows 
which come to join in the great car- 
nival of the English fisherman’s year. 

On the bank yonder, the dry-fly 
fisher sits with field glasses covering 
a stretch of water. He has observed 
the “ rise.” of the fly, and his object 
is now to locate the movement of a 
big fish, for 
the smaller 
fry are leap- 
ing #gand 
frolicking 
all over 
the stream 
and stuffing 
themselves 
to the gills 
with insect 
life. It is 
hot — very 
hot—and the 
flies that 
buzz about 
the fern tor- 
ment the 
patient 
watcher’s 
perspiring 
face. 

In the 
quaint lan- 
guage of an 
old writer 
it has been 
prettily 
written of 
the may-fly :— 

*“ One moment in the sun she fans her 
wings, 

And smooths to roundness all their 
mazy rings, 

Then, Nature to the summer air she 
springs. 

Beware, O Beauty ! in the streamlet lies 

A gay-robed gallant with adoring eyes, 

Meet not his kiss, for she he kisseth dies.” 
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Suddenly the field glasses are en- 
cased and the angler, having noticed 
the right type of fly with which the 
water abounds, and attached an 
imitation to his cast, applies some 
paraffin to it so as to ensure its float- 


‘ing correctly. Now he makes a wide 


detour across the marsh and ap- 
proaches the water some fifty yards 
away from where he was seated. He 
treads _ softly 
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He examines his fly again and studies 
the circumstances under which it is to 
be placed. The surface of the slug- 
gish stream is dimpled again, and 
another may-fly disappears between a 
pair of brown shining lips. Even the 
water seems affected by the oppres- 
sion of the prevailing heat, and it 
flows past with an oily motion. There 
is a tuft of weed and a projecting 
stick to be 
avoided, and 





as he leisurely 
walksthrough 
the flowery 
grass. Near- 
ing the stream 
he stoops, 
then crouches 
stealthily 
nearer and 
nearer to the 
earth, until 
he is almost 
hidden from 
view by the 
tall vegeta- 
tion. “‘ Upon 
thy belly 
shalt thou 
go,” is one of 
the canons of 
the dry-fly 
fisher’s art, 
and the action 
of our friend 
is that of the 
writhing ser- 
pent. Now 
the very earth 
perspires, and 
the hot moist air is laden with the 
scent of innumerable flowers. <A 
warm, sickly odour of elder and 
meadow-sweet drifts past, and gaily 
coloured wild bees drone lazily by on 
the honied air. 

There is a conveniently low alder 
bush, with broad leaves of hemlock 
and water iris ahead, and behind that 
our friend gingerly rises to one knee. 





AT SUMMER END. 


the sun must 
not cast the 
shadow of the 
uplifted rod 
across the 
stream. The 
fly must be so 
dropped that 
the effect of 
the current 
upon the line 
will not cause 
it to “ drag.” 

With a few 
imaginary 
casts the an- 
gler measures 
the distance 
to a nicety, 
and,scarcely a 
foot above the 
trout’s lair, 
the fly falls 
like a little 
feather. It 
cocks its 
wings and 
sails gaily 
down the stream. As it approaches 
the spot where the fish is feeding 
there is a_ thrilling moment of 
suspense, but this time it passes 
alpng apparently unnoticed. Another 
try is made. Now it falls a little 
nearer the trout’s nose, and a trifle 
heavier than before, and no sooner has 
it touched the surface than there is a 
deft tightening of the line, the_fly 
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sinks, the rod bends, and the reel 
whirrs out as the fish rushes down 
stream. The fun has begun and the 
trout fights with the vigour of a 
lively grilse. He is a heavy fish and 
a cunning, and if there is a bunch of 
reeds, a tangle of willow roots, or a 
collection of driftage he will make for 
it, and woe betide the gossamer cast 
that gets twisted round one or other 
of these obstacles. He flops about 
the surface, 


lips, primroses, and blue violets. The 
beeches and sycamores are displaying 
the beauty of their fresh new foliage, 
and, in the cooi green shade beneath 
them, where the ferns are uncrumpl- 
ing their velvety fronds, wild hya- 
cinths are covering the ground with a 
carpet of purplish blue. The wood- 
land songsters are too busy providing 
for the needs of their families to in- 
dulge in music now, but the air is full 

of the voices 





and dives in- 
to the depths. 
He_  wriggles 
into the shal- 
lows, or makes 
a straight, 
headlong rush 
to another 
part of the 
stream. 
Every device 
which _here- 
dity or cun- 
ning has given 
him he em- 
ploys to shake 
off that some- 
thing which 
holds him 
fast, yet 
which gives 
to any strain 
and obeys 
every motion, 
until ex- 
hausted ; the 
click of the 
winding-reel tells the tale of victory, 
and the angler has forgotten the 
persecuting flies, the oppressive heat 
and the long wait he endured before 
the rise began. 
* * * * 

Up a narrow mountain lane early 
on a May morning a wet-fly angler is 
easily sauntering. The hedges droop 
with their load of May blossom, and 
the banks below are pied with cows- 





A WET-FLY STREAM IN THE DAYS OF ROSES, 


of summer 
migrants. 
The first cuc- 
koo, the wel- 
come twitter 
of happy 
swallows, the 
garrulous 
warblers, and 
the sober lit- 
tle chiff-chaff, 
newcomers 
all, claim his 
attention. 
Up, up he 
goes, until the 
stream that 
roared and 





gushed _be- 
tween steep 
banks, hea- 


vily wooded, 
in its lower 
reaches, 
widens out 
upon its 
moorland 
course and flows in a succession of 
little cascades and rippling pools. 
Although the water is slightly tinted 
with last night’s rain, the bright sun- 
light is mirrored upon its glittering 
surface, and far away through the 
moorland, yet brown and bare, save 
for the gorse that blazes in patches of 
gold on the higher sheepwalks, it winds 
in an ever-narrowing silver thread, 
until it becomes lost in the mist of 
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blue rain that drifts across the moun- 
tains of the west. Crystal clear rills 
trickle through the peat, and the 
angler knows by long experience that 
there is no water that blends so 
sweetly with the contents of his flask 
as that which has filtered through the 
heathery moor. 

To fix up the split cane of nine feet 
six inches, and to attach the reel and 
line are the work of a few moments ; 
the state of the water and weather 
having been observed, a March Brown 
and a Red Spinner are attached to a 
casting line of silky fineness. The 
cast glints in the sunlight, and falls 
like gossamer at the tail end of the 
pool above that in which the angler 
is standing. A couple of diminutive 
parr, or samlets, make a dart at it, 
but fortunately do not get hooked. 
No respectable trout will be among 
that fugitive crew, so more line is let 
out, and the next cast is made so that 
the March Brown falls in deep water, 
just where the main current swirls 
round towards one of the _ banks, 
forming an eddy of spinning foam. 
Immediately a fish is on, and after a 
brave show of fighting pluck and en- 
durance, is landed at the angler’s feet. 

The next pool is now felt, and in 
the broken water at the edge of the 
current a couple of golden sides gleam 
for a moment in the sunlight. Ano- 
ther cast, and again the two fish rise, 
one of them in due time being safely 
creeled. 

There is no surplus energy to waste, 
no solemn flogging of every foot of 
water, no casting done at random. 
The angler knows where to drop his 
leading fly. He casts a long line and 
a good one, and the fly goes where it 
is intended to go. 

Here, again, there is a long, rocky 
stretch of water which boils and gur- 
gles among mossy boulders. There is 


only one spot where a fish is likely to 
be, and, to enable him to reach it un- 
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seen, the angler must crawl and stoop 
between the rocks that are heaped in 
a confused mass on either bank. 
Safely hidden, the fisherman whisks 
his line through the air, the rod being 
handled as deftly as if it were a cedar 
pencil, and the March Brown is 
sucked under the instant it alights 
upon the dark still corner of the pool. 
Almost simultaneously there is ano- 
ther tug, the Red Spinner too has 
found a victim. The two fish plunge 
into the deep water under the shelving 
rocks and struggle out again into the 
galloping current. They fight in the 
broken water in mid-stream and tug, 
one this way and one that, with a 
power that is remarkable for such 
small creatures. Now they make 
down stream together, and the little 
rod bends to its utmost limit, but 
again they break away in different 
directions, and dive among the rocks 
that are scattered about the central 
channel. Should the line scrape 
against one of the stones, or slacken 
an instant, one or both fish will 
assuredly be lost, but, with a momen- 
tary feeling of relief, the reel whirrs 
out as the fish once more rush up to 
their dark hiding-place. There for a 
few brief seconds they are quiet, but 
the angler is prepared for that re- 
newed energy with which they again 
commence their valiant battle for life. 
But their runs are becoming shorter, 
and the slowly clicking reel tells of a 


- strength that is rapidly giving out. 


In fitful flashes their golden flanks 
gleam upon the surface of the water, 
and, gently, as the line is shortening, 
the fish drift this way and that, as 
they are being led slowly down the 
stream. There is no landing net, for 
such appliances cannot be carried 
long distances, and when the angler is 
pondering as to how he is to land these 
two prizes that have made such a 
plucky fight, a piece of luck, passing 
the common luck of fisherman, befalls 
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him. The fish drift together and be- 
come inextricably entangled, and they 
approach the shallow water, clinging 
together, gasping and limp. Just as 
they reach the fisherman’s legs, and 
are within touch, he gently puts his 
hands beneath the pair, and tosses 
them out so that they fall on the dry 
gravel between the rocks. 

¥The brace did not exceed seven 
ounces, but how they fought! Any- 
one who knows anything of the game 
spirit of a mountain trout, his en- 
during vigour, the perils of the rocky 
current, the force of the cascade, and 
the other obstacles with which the 
streams abound, need not be told 
that this old school, ‘‘ chuck and 
chance it” angler, as he is contemp- 
tuously called, is a skilful sportsman 
to the core, and that even one of these 
game little trout—let alone two—will 
bring out all that is best in the great 
sport of angling. 

The wet-fly fisherman is, it is 
almost superfluous to state, a diligent 
observer of nature, and, by a twist in 
the wind, knows what flies to expect 
on the water, though the latter may 
be six milesaway. To-day the March 
Browns, in little clouds, will be flutter- 
ing about the lichened boulders, but 
to-morrow they will have disappeared 
and the alder flies will crawl up the 
reed stems and be seen skimming 
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across the rippling stream. There 
where the short bracken covers the 
banks of mountain turf, hapless 
lady-birds (cock-y-bondus), fall into 
the water as they endeavour to fly 
across, only to be eagerly swallowed 
by the ever-hungry trout. Still 
higher up, in the chilly evening, the 
Black Spider will be a killing fly, 
attracting the largest fish, and to 
these high altitudes the angler goes 
not without a good stock of Green- 
well’s Glory. There are times, too, 
when the best trout of these peaty 
brooks cannot resist a Wickham’s 
Fancy, and, while it is on the cast, will 
ignore all others. 

The fascination of trout fishing is 
a dear inheritance to each one who 
possesses it, whether he be a devotee 
of the dry fly or wet, and one is re- 
luctant to desecrate the “‘ contem- 
plative man’s recreation,” by dis- 
cussing all too narrowly the question 
of wet v. dry fly, or any other con- 
troversial subject, in a spirit that 
leads to nothing but discord and con- 
tempt for one another. Let us rather 
preserve and maintain the sacred 


ethics of sport, the true inborn in- 
stinct that inspires the angler and 
the hunter with a love of sport for its 
own sake, no matter what the means 
employed may be, provided always 
they be honest and sportsmanlike. 
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L. J. Wood, R.1., was born in Islington in 1813, and died in 
1900. His first tour on the Continent took place wn 1837, and from 
that date he paid annual visits to Normandy, Brittany, Belgium, 
or the Rhine, drawing cathedra!s and street scenes, mostly in pencil 
of which the following pictures, never before published, are excellent 
examples. Mr. Wood exhibited in the Old British Institution and 
at the Royal Academy. He was elected a member of the Royal Insis- 


tute of Painters in Watcr Colours in 1866. 


In April this year an exhibition was held at the Modern Gallery, 
New Bond Street, in which the work of L. J]. Wood, his son, Pinhorn 


Wood, and his grandson, Lawson Wood, was shown. 
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“SEVERAL THINGS CAUSED US MUCH AMUSEMENT WITH REGARD TO 
THE INTERMEDIATE DEVELOPMENTS.” 


MITCHINSON’S DEVELOPER 


By V. L. WHITECHURCH 





Illustrated by R. White 


in setting forth something of the story of his extraordinary dis- 
covery, a discovery that perhaps may never again be reached by 
any man. Although at the time I had some knowledge of the 
formule which produced the marvellous results, I gave my word that 
never, without his permission, would I attempt to pursue the subject for 
myself; but I had, as well, the strongest inclination against attempting 
anything of the kind, especially after the closing scene of Mitchinson’s 
investigations. 


| THINK that I am in no wise betraying my promise to Mitchinson 








My friend was a quiet, retiring man 
and a careful scientific student, me- 
thodical and exact, and at the same 
time a speculative dreamer. Perhaps 
this latter trait in his character might 
be accounted for by the fact that he 
had spent several years of his life in 
the East, and had interested himself 
deeply in the esoteric teachings of 
Buddhism. These studies in occult 
lore fascinated him; being a plea- 
sant contrast to the scientific re- 
search with which he delighted to 
vary his independent existence. Thus 
one might find on his shelves, side by 
side with the works of Huxley, such a 
book as “* Isis Revealed,” or a volume 
of Cornelius Agrippa. 

Mitchinson was rather short-sighted, 
but disdained the use of glasses as he 
peered into his books or hovered over 
a rack of test tubes in his laboratory. 
I had come to know him intimately, 
chiefly because we both belonged to 
the same camera club at Camberford. 
I was not a keen photographer myself, 
but was fond of indulging in out-of- 
the-way experiments. On the other 
hand, Mitchinson had taken up photo- 
graphy with desperate earnestness, 
and for some months had been de- 
voting all his energies to it, even mak- 
ing his own dry plates. 

We often smoked a pipe together in 
the evening, and ane night I called on 
him rather late. His servant told 
me he was in the “ workshop,” as she 
insisted upon naming his laboratory. 
She showed me into the study, and 
I amused myself by glancing at one or 
two books, which lay open on the 
table, until he appeared. 

There was a text-work on Light, 
with one or two passages scored in 
red ink. Among them my eye caught 
the following :— 

“Light is the name by which we 
describe the cause which produces 
the sensation of vision. Respecting 
its nature and mode of action, no- 
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thing is certainly known. Different 
theories have been proposed with the 
view of explaining the various pheno- 
mena of light, but success in these 
attempts has hitherto been but 
partial.” 

“* Medium. Transparency. — Any 
portion of space through which light 
is propagated is called a medium, 
whether the space be occupied by any 
body or not. Bodies through which 
light can be propagated are called 
transparent ; those which entirely in- 
tercept it are called opaque. Strictly 
speaking, these terms do not distin- 
guish different bodies from each other, 
but express qualities which, to a 
greater or less degree, belong alike to 
all bodies. There is no known sub- 
stance so transparent as not to inter- 
cept some portion of light, nor, on the 
other hand, is any substance so 
opaque as not to transmit some 
light.” 

Then there was another treatise on 
the same subject elucidating the 
“vibration ”’ theory of light and 
colour. According to this theory 
light exists everywhere, “ the lumini- 
ferous ether, pervading all space and 
penetrating all substances.”* Colour 
is caused by vibration, the sensation 
of scarlet being produced by 477 
billion vibrations of the luminous 
ether per second, these “‘ waves ”’ of 
light increasing in rapidity until the 
sensation of violet, caused by over 
700 billion vibrations per second. 
Waves of light above or below this 
limit are invisible to the human eye, 
that is to say, they move too slowly 
or too quickly to cause any impres- 
sion on the optic nerve, which is im- 
perfect. The following quotation 
from Grove’s “ Correlation of Physical 
Force” was written against this 
page: ‘“* Myriads of organised beings 





* Dr. Young, quoted by W. S. Jevons in 
‘The Principles of Science.” 
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may exist imperceptible to our vision, 
even if we were among them.” 

I laid down the volume only to 
take up a little Latin treatise of a 
very different character, Tertullian’s 
celebrated Tract on the Soul (De 
Anima). At that moment Mitchin- 
son entered the room. He was 
strangely excited. 

“Hullo!” he said. ‘“ What are 
you reading? Oh, Tertullian’s ‘ De 
Anima,’ eh? Do you know any- 
thing about it ?” 

*“* Not very much,” I answered. 

‘““Ah! Strange theory, and I’m not 
so sure but that there’s truth under- 
lying it. He believed that the soul 
takes the exact form of the body, and 
that the two exist, before death, in 
precisely the same space. Which is 
very much like the ‘astral’ body 
theory, and would account for the 
visions of persons known to be at a 
distance—by separation of the two, I 
mean.” 

“I don’t profess to understand the 
occult mysteries, or to put much faith 
in them,” I replied. ‘‘ If we possess 
souls they are purely spiritual, and 
cannot be seen by us.” 

“Why not ?” 

** Oh, I don’t know. But I’ve been 
glancing at more interesting matters 
in those other volumes.” 

“* Theories of light. My dear fellow, 
what a contradictory spirit you show ! 
Why, this theory of Tertullian’s is in 
perfect harmony with modern scien- 
tific research.” 

** Oh, come now——’ 

“ But listen. You’ve been reading 
about light waves excited by sub- 
stances? Well, you see there are 
sensations of light which cannot be 
distinguished by the ordinary human 
eye. That is to say, the objects which 
excite those sensations cannot be dis- 
cerned. Why, you materialistic gro- 
veller, the very ant can see more than 
you can. Sir John Lubbock has 





proved it can discern the ultra violet 
rays of the spectrum, invisible to 
us.” 

**T don’t see what all this proves.” 

“It proves this. That there may 
be certain forms and beings around 
us which are not seen by us because 
our human powers of vision are im- 
perfect, but they can be seen by a 
more scientific eye with certain powers 
brought to bear upon it.” 

‘“* Whose eye?” 

“The eye of the camera, my 
friend. You ought to know that. 
Hasn’t it discovered, time and again, 
writings that were invisible to the 
naked eye? And how about the 
Roéntgen Ray?” 

“* And spirit photography ? ” I said 
with a light laugh. 

““Why not? You may sneer at 
such a thing, but remember that only 
a few years ago, if anyone had told 
you that a bullet hidden in a man’s 
body could be revealed on a plate 
without your seeing the thing itself, 
you would have laughed, as at some- 
thing preposterous. Yet the idea of a 
spiritual essence being revealed by 
photography is scarcely more as- 
tounding.”’ 

“* Oh, well, I give it up,” I replied 
wearily. 

** While I do not, and therein lies a 
difference. I am on the eve, I hope, 
of perfecting a most marvellous dis- 
covery by not giving up these things.” 

“A discovery ?” 

“Yes. Sit down and smoke. This 
is the last evening you will spend 
with me for many a long day, so 
make the most of it.” 

‘** What’s going to happen ?” 

“I’m not going to tell you—yet 
for I’ve a good three months’ researc, 
and experiment before me until I per- 
fect my discovery, so I’m going to 
shut myself up from this day forward 
and set to work. Afterwards I may 
let you into the secret, if only to 
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convince you of the 
foolishness of your 
remarks.” 

“Can you give 
me an idea of your 
work ?”’ I began. 

“Yes, I can give 
you an idea,” he 
answered, _ lighting 
his pipe; then 
waving it about 
excitedly, he con- 
tinued, “but you 
won’t make much 
of it. It lies partly 
in Tertullian’s trea- 
tise, and partly in 
that passage on the 
elementary principle 
of light,”’ and he took 
up the book and read 
the words which I 
have quoted. 

‘There isno known 
substance so trans- 
parent as not to in- 
tercept some portion 
of light, nor, on the 
other hand, is any 
substance so opaque 
as not to transmit 
light.” 

“I don’t under- | 
stand,”’ I said. ! 
“Very likely not, 
but listen. Take the case of the 
‘X-ray.’ The light is partly inter- 
cepted by the flesh. The bones re- 
ceive the transmitted portion. 
Well, I mean to draw out the sepa- 
rate ‘vibrations’ of received light, 
after clearing away the object which 
has absorbed the light that does not 

pass through it.” © 

‘* I suppose you mean you are going 
in for some abstruse occult experi- 
ments ?”’ I hazarded. 

*“On the contrary, it is a purely 
scientific question on the nature of 
light and the action of certain chemi- 











“WE MADE QUITE A COLLECTION OF CAMBERFORD SNAPSHOTS.” 


cal combinations. Whether the occult 
will be revealed by these actions is 
another matter. Meanwhile, expect to 
see nothing of me for three months. 
May I depend upon your promise of 
secrecy ?” 

I assured him of it, and bade him 
good-night. 

For three months Mitchinson shut 
himself up and would see nobody. 
One evening, about the end of that 
time, I received the following note 
from him :— 

** DEAR SINCLAIR, 
““ My discovery is perfected. Come 
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round to-morrow morning about ten 
o'clock. I think I can astonish you.— 
Yours sincerely, 

“ROGER MITCHINSON.” 

When I saw him I was amazed by 
his altered appearance. He had 
grown thin and haggard; his eyes 
were hollow and bloodshot, and his 
clothes were stained and burned with 
chemicals. I was pained and shocked 
to see him. 

*“ All right,”’ he said, as he shook 
my hand, “‘ I do look a bit off colour, 
I know, but I’ve been working night 
and day with brain and eyes and 
hands. I shall be better after a rest. 
I’ve succeeded, my friend, I’ve suc- 
ceeded!” he said triumphantly. 
“In the first place, will you pro- 
mise that as long as I live you will 
never reveal, except by my permis- 
sion, what I am about to show you, 
nor attempt to find out the means 
by which I work it ? ” 

“*1T’m not likely to dabble with the 
black art,” I added jocularly. 

“It’s not the black art, man,”’ he 
replied testily, “‘ it’s science, that’s all. 
Come along to the laboratory.” 

He led the way. At the further 
end of it was a beautifully fitted dark 
room. Into this we stepped, and he 
shut the door.” 

“There’s been a change or two 
since you were here,” he remarked. 
“I can produce all kinds of light in 
this room from outside.” And by 
moving sliding panels, he showed me 
that he had green, blue, violet and 
yellow glasses besides the red. He 
replaced the latter once more. As 
soon as my eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the light he opened a small 
box and took out a plate. 

** Now,” he said, ‘‘ this looks like 
an ordinary plate; it is not. The 
gelatine upon it is coated with four 
separate layers of certain chemicals, 
one over the other, all of them acting 
in distinctive ways upon the vibra- 


tions of the light ether, and receiving 
their own peculiar impressions. I 
will put it into the camera and we will 
go into the courtyard and take a 
photograph.” 

We went out, and he called for his 
man-servant. The latter stood against 
the side of the house and Mitchinson 
snapped him with the camera—an 
ordinary hand one. 

** Now,” he said, ‘“‘ come and see it 
developed.” 

We returned to the dark room and 
he put the plate into a dish and 
poured some developer over it. 

“It’s coming,” he said presently. 
‘“* There !—a fairly good negative of 
Williams, eh ? ” 

He took it out of the dish and held 
it up to the light. 

“* See anything peculiar about it ? ” 

“No,” I replied. ‘“ Are you going 
to clear it in hypo?” 

“Not a bit of it. This is only the 
first stage of development,” and he 
put it under the tap. 

“ The first stage ? ” 

** Exactly. Here we have the vibra- 
tions of the ether from the ordinary 
external surface. We must get rid of 
them by degrees till we reach the in- 
terior.” 

We waited a few minutes. Then 
he mixed more chemicals out of 
three other bottles in the measuring 
glass, and turned on the green 
shutter. 

“Green,” he remarked, “is the 
mystical colour of earth life. Now 
watch !” 

He put the plate into another tray 
and poured the mixture over it. 
Slowly, and by degrees, as he moved 
it with a gentle motion, the white of 
the clothes (Williams was dressed in 
black) seemed to fade away. Then 
he held the plate up to the glass. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, trium- 
phantly. 

I gazed at it in bewilderment. 
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There was the figure of a man com- 
pletely naked ! 

He laughed. 

“Williams little thought we could 
get his clothes off so easily, eh ?” 

** Man alive!” I exclaimed, “‘ this 
is wonderful! Why, it’s the greatest 
photographic cnenrery of the age. 
How on earth— 

* Wait a bit,” he broke in, 
more to come.” 

** More ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, putting the plate 
under the tap again, “‘ we haven’t got 
beyond externals yet. Part of the 
luminous ether penetrated through 
the semi-opaque fiesh of the man, and 
its waves were vibrated back from 
this internal framework. Violet, I 
believe, is symbolical of Death.” 

And he drew aside the green glass 
replacing it with the violet shutter. 
Then he mixed a new developing 
solution in the glass, put the plate 
back in a dish, and poured it on. 

This time the change was more 
slow. But at length it came. The 
body of Williams gradually vanished, 
and when Mitchinson held up the 
plate to the light once more, there was 
a complete skeleton upon it. 

‘“* You can even see where he broke 
his arm last year,” he remarked ; 
‘* the setting was clumsy and there’s a 
break in the line of the bone.” 

I was too astounded to speak. 
Again he put the negative under the 
tap as he said : 

‘** And now for the last stage—the 
most interior vibration of all—it 
will be rather dim, I fear.” 

**Good heavens, Mitchinson,” I 
said, ‘“‘ what are we to see now ?”’ 

He was carefully mixing the last 
solution, from several different 
bottles. 

** This is the most dangerous part of 
the business,”’ he remarked. 


** there’s 


An indefinable feeling of dread 
stole over me. 
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I hope ?” 

‘““No, this contains picric acid— 
that’s all I meant. Now, do you re- 
member that little discussion about 
Tertullian’s ‘ De Anima’ that we had 
three months ago ? ” 

ce Yes.” 

“* Well, blue is the colour of the soul,” 
he said, gravely, turning on the glass 
of that colour.” 

“e Now ! 29 

I strained my eyes to watch the 
plate as it lay in the dish. It seemed 
hours to me, and then, almost im- 
perceptibly, the skeleton passed from 
my sight. 

“Tertullian was not quite right,” 
he said, as he took the plate out of 
the solution. “ Look!” 

I gazed eagerly at the negative. 
There was a very faint outline of a 
human form, and about the upper 
part of it a dark circle, or rather three 
concentric circles, different in their 
shading, with certain clouds, as it 
were, over portions of them. 

“We shall see this thing better,” 
said Mitchinson, “‘ when we print from 
it ; meanwhile,” he went on, turning 
on the yellow light, “ we'll fix it.” 

After the negative was fixed he 
washed it under the tap and put it in 
a rack to dry. 

** Now come and have lunch,” he 
said, “‘ and we'll talk the matter over.” 

** Yes,” he said later, “‘ it’s a mar- 
vellous discovery, but I can make no 
use of it, except privately. It must 
never become known. I'll explain to 
you afterwards what those circles 
mean.” 

We made a print from the negative 
after lunch. Then I was able to see 
the three mysterious circles more 
plainly. The inner one, or cone, was 
very bright, the middle one a shade 
darker, and the outward one darker 
still. 


“You see,” said Mitchinson, 























“Tertullian was partly in the right. 
Here we have the distinct outline of 
what we may call the astral body 
rather than the soul. The soul itself 
lies before you in those circles. It is 
of the greatest interest to have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining them, because 
they bear out the truth of the teaching 
of the Cabalists.”’ 

*“* What is that ?” 

“The three-fold division of the 
soul. This bright centre is the purely 
spiritual portion, the middle circle 
is the soul in its relations to higher 
things. In this case it is very narrow, 
as one might expect from a character 
like Williams, who has little thought 
or religion in him; the outer circle is 
the soul in its relation to the world 
and mundane matters.” 

“‘Tt seems like something beyond 
human ken ; something not intended 
for us to know,” I ventured. 

‘‘ Human knowledge can penetrate 
further than you think, that is all. 
It is purely scientific. Remember the 
whole secret consists in treating the 
vibration of the light ether with 
chemical re-agents. Now that I-have 
succeeded so far, I mean to make a 
series of experiments, and you shall 
share them.” 

** What are these experiments to 
be ?”’ I asked. 

‘“*T shall snapshot different people, 
and we’ll analyse the state of their 
souls.” 

“It will be a weird undertaking,” I 
ventured. 

We made quite a collection of 
Camberford snapshots, reducing our 
negatives to the fourth stage. Several 
things caused us much amusement 
with regard to the intermediate de- 
velopments. For instance, we snapped 
old Colonel Blazer from behind, and 
in the second stage discovered a tre- 
mendous scar running across his 
back. 

“ That's why the Colonel will never 
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say how he got his Afghan sword 
cut !” exclaimed Mitchinson. 

But the last stage was the interest- 
ing one. The inner circle of light 
differed very little in all photographs, 
but the other two did. For example, 
the soul-print of young St. John, the 
budding musician, showed us a bril- 
liant broad inner ring, while the 
earthly circle was scarcely perceptible. 
On the other hand, that pious- 
speeched hypocrite, Barnes, who 
preached at a chapel, but who at the 
same time was the tightest fisted 
money grabber and most disgraceful 
jerry builder in Camberford, had an 
immense outer ring to his soul, while 
the circle that showed his relation to 
higher things was scarcely a hair’s- 
breadth wide. In time we got to 
know something of the meaning of the 
nebulous cloudy marks that obscured 
part of the circles. 

We began to read the most secret 
natures of our friends and acquaint- 
ances, and how far the thing would 
have gone on, it is impossible to 
say, if Mitchinson had not met with 
the terrible catastrophe that closed 
his secret for ever. 

Living just outside Camberford at a 
large house called the Grange, was a 
certain Mr. Anthony ; Squire Anthony 
he was always called. He was a man 
of taciturn character, rarely asso- 
ciating with his fellow creatures ; very 
rich, and concerning whom there were 
strange stories told. It was said 
there was more than one criminal 
passage in his life. Moreover, it was 
reported in certain circles, more 
credulous perhaps than famous for 
their veracity, that Squire Anthony 
had dealings with the black art and 
had entered into a compact with the 
powers of evil. I do not pretend to 
place any reliance on such rumours, 
and only mention them as forming 
part of a strange coincidence in con- 
nection with Mitchinson’s developer. 
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“IT mean to get 
a snap-shot of 
Squire Anthony,” 
said Mitchinson one 
day. “If there’s 
any truth in the 
reports about him, 
his soul print would 
be interesting.” 

“T think we’ve 
gone far enough in 





this business 
already, Mitchin- 
son. And as for 


these foolish things 
about Anthony, I 
wonder you listen 
to them.” 

“Ah!” he re- 
plied. ““You haven’t 
seen what I have— 
in the East. Any- 
how, | mean to have 
his photo.” 

[ expostulated 





with him, but he 
was obdurate. A 
week later I re- 


ceived a note from 
him saying he had 
sicceeded in getting 
a snap-shot of Squire Anthony and 
intended to develop the plate the next 
morning. ‘Come and see it, if 
you like,” he added, “ but I shan’t 
wait for you.” 

I did not go round in the morning, 
as I did not care to take part in an 
experiment against which I had pro- 
tested. I was beginning to regret 
that Mitchinson had taken me into 
his secret. 

I was just sitting down to lunch, 
when Williams, his man-servant, rang 
furiously at my door and asked to see 
me. The man was in a terrible state 
of fright. 

‘‘ What has happened?” I asked. 

** Master, sir; he’s blowed himself 
up.” 
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“I THREW THE PIECES DOWN, AND THEY BROKE TO ATOMS.” 


“ Blown himself up ? ” 

** Yes, sir, in that dark room of his. 
We heard an awful noise and went to 
see. He’s lying dead on the floor and 
the bottles and things are bursted to 
bits. Please come at once, sir! It’s 
terrible! I knew he’d hurt himself 
with they things one of these 
days.” 

I hurried round with the man. 
One side of the dark room was blown 
into the court-yard, and on the floor, 
surrounded by fragments of bottles 
and developing dishes, lay poor Mit- 
chinson, quite dead, a terrified ex- 
pression on his face. My eye 
caught a broken photographic plate, 
lying in two fragments near my poor 
friend. It was still wet. Instinctively 


























I picked up the fragments, placed them 
together, and held them up to the 
light. I shall never forget what I saw 
there. There were the familiar three 
circles, but the inner one was dead 
white (on a print, of course, it would 
have been black). The second one 
was the same colour, while on the top 
of the outer ring was the dim outline 
of a hideous demoniacal-looking 
face. 

I threw down the pieces and they 
broke to atoms. At that moment 
the doctor came in. He examined 
Mitchinson hastily, and then shook 
his head. 

“Quite dead, poor chap,” he said. 
Then he gave a sniff or two. 

““A very violent explosion. You 
were his friend, I believe, Sinclair. 
Was he in the habit of using anything 
Gangerous here ? ” 

“Yes ; picric acid,” I said. 

*Picric acid! That’s it. Queer 
smell, isn’t it? Same as a lyddite 
shell, you know. That accounts for 
it. What time did this happen ?” 
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he asked, turning to the gaping 
Williams. 

** Just at one o’clock, sir; I know 
because I heard it strike, and was 
going to ring the luncheon bell just as 
it all blew up.” 

Later on in the day I met the doctor 
in the street. 

“ Rum thing,” he said ; “‘ we don’t 
often have two inquests in Camber- 
ford in one week. But there must be 
in this case, I suppose.” 

** Poor Mitchinson’s one ; who’s the 
other ? ” I inquired. 

“Old Squire Anthony died sud- 
denly this morning, as he was sitting 
down to lunch, just at one o’clock. 
Queer coincidence, isn’t it ? ” 

I leave it as a queer coincidence, for 
I do not like to think about it— 
though picric acid satisfied the jury. 
That was the end of the mystery, 
call it scientific or occult, as you will. 
At all events the world stands no 
further chance, so far as I am con- 
cerned, of probing the secret of 
Mitchinson’s Developer 


“PERDITA” 


BY JOHN D. CARELESS 


C= and grey, the wings of the night 
Swept o’er the weary land. 

And the dank rose up of a summer’s eve, 

And stole in a misty band 

From hill to hill, and from hedge to hedge, 

Rising to pour from the rocky ledge, 

In silent torrent that lazily fell 

Down to the dell - down to the dell. 


Down to the dell the sun had burned 
His path through a cloudless sky, 

And the fire of love was lit for me 
When the light of his love was high. 

But now in the creeping chill of night, 

With only a flush in the North for light, 

My heart has turned with the flying day 


Cold and grey—cold and grey. 











™ ULLO! Oh, it’s you, is it? 

H Come ir; sit down. Have a 
cigar ? Help yourself— 

matches coming—catch ! ” 

The individual addressed so noncha- 
lantly deftly caught the match-box, 
dropped into an armchair, gave his 
trousers the requisite hitch, and de- 
posited his carefully polished patent 
leathers on the fender rail. 

““When you get that cigar into 
working order, p’rhaps you'll con- 
descend to let me know why I’m 
honoured this evening. What’s the 
news ?” 

“Oh (puff), heaps, startling! I’m 
(puff) in love (puff) twice.” 

“‘ That’s rather clever. Go on.” 

“Don’t be silly, Dick, old chap. 
This is serious.” 

“I thought it sounded a bit that 
way myself.” 

“* Please don’t frivol. I’ve come to 
you for advice. You're strong.” 

A cynical smile crept into Dick’s 
face as he replied : 

‘** Reg’lar Samson! Fire away.” 

‘* Well, you know Miss Summers ? ” 

** Ye—es—that is, I did know her— 
five years ago. Is Miss Summers in 
London ? ” 

‘**She’s very much in London; in 
fact, I’ve asked her to marry me, 
and——” 


Iiustrated by Frank Hart 


** Has she accepted you ?” 

“Well, not exactly; it’s partly 
about that I want your advice. You 
see, She promised a mysterious some- 
one whom she has not seen for a long 
time that she would wait five years 
for him, and although no letter has 
reached her for twelve months, she 
considers her promise binding until 
this day month, when the five years 
are up. Stupid idea, isn’t it ?” 

‘“* Absurd! But I don’t see where 
you want my advice.” 

“I’m coming to that. If Edith 
had accepted me unreservedly last 
week, of course it would have been all 
right.” 

Dick was trying to banish from his 
mind a picture of Edith Summers and 
someone else, someone not resembling 
Reggie in the least, and answered 
somewhat abstractedly : 

“Oh, that’s quite clear.” 

“But now ”’—here Reggie sighed 
dolefully—“ I’ve met Fluffy.” 

“And, naturally, that makes all 
the difference. But who’s Fluffy—a 
dog >?” 

“Oh, don’t you know her? She’s 
absolutely lovely in the Frivolity 
chorus. Really, old chap, I never 
understood what love was until I met 
her. So, tell me what to do.”’ 

““ Why I should—oh, I say, Reggie, 
you are an idiot. I can’t advise you. 


Come and see me another day, there’s 

a good chap. 

to-night.” 
Reggie, got up, picked his hat off 


I’ve got a lot to do 
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the table, and, turning towards the 
door, he said, in tones that were in- 
tended to be bitingly sarcastic : 

“Tm sorry I didn’t notice you 
were so frightfully busy. No, don’t 
bother to get up, or you won’t get 
that article finished. I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Dick. If you’d ever 
been in love 
yeu’d under- 
stand. Good- 
night !”’ 

When he 
heard the 
door close 
behind his 
friend, Dick 
sat up, threw 
the end of 
his cigar into 
the fire, and, 
gazing after 
it, repeated 
Reg gie’s 
parting 
words slowly 
to himself. 

i ee 
been in love, 
I'd know.” 

“Well, I’ve 
tried to play 
the game. 
I’ve been 
flippant, and 
shallow to 
’emall. But 
—I did love 
Edith! Now 
Dick, steady. 
I must reck- 
on this out. 
Five years ago Edith and I were 
poor—very poor—even now I can’t 
afford to marry. I didn’t write to 
her after the last letter when I told 
her I didn’t seem to be making my 
fortune with anything of a rush, so 
had determined, in justice to her, to 
release her from her promise, and to 





***tUCK,’ WAS VERY MUCH CONCERNED AS TO DICK JUST AT PRESENT.” 


keep my address from her. Five 
years is a long time for a girl to wait 
Edith is better off now, and I’m 
getting a footing, too, when along 
comes this shallow-pated wealthy 
little ass. Confound him! 

“I'd like to see her—just once ; 
but I won’t—not just yet, anyhow. 
But what 
luck !” 

While Dick 
was __ think- 
ing unkind 
things about 
Reggie, curs- 
ing the fate 
that kept him 
poor, while 
Reggie, sim- 
ply because 
he happened 
to be the son 
of his father, 
was wealthy, 


he little 
thought he 
was being 


regarded 
with more or 
less attention 
by three 
pairs of eyes. 
Even if it 
had occurred 
to him, he 
would hardly 
have looked 
to the top of 
the picture 
hanging over 
the mantel- 
piece for an 
uninvited guest; he wouldn’t have 
seen anything if he had. Yet 
there, seated in a most extra- 
ordinary position, was a _ most 
peculiar person indeed. Seated on 
the tip of the frame, his heels 
resting on the edge, and his head 
supported by his hands, a little imp 
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was watching Dick intently. This imp, 
whom we call “Chance,” was very 
much interested, and his eyes twinkled 
wickedly. Dick, although he did not 
know it, was passing through a crisis, 
and crises are, so to speak, ‘‘Chance’s” 
speciality. For it is by “ Chance’ 
that men are saints or sinners, poor 
or wealthy, happy or otherwise. 

Behind Dick stood the figure of a 
beautiful woman. Her face was a 
display of varied expressions—frown- 
ing, curious, unconcerned, clouded as 
an English summer day, joyous as a 
Spring poet’s morning. All these at 
once, and yet, apparently smiling all 
the time. Such is “ Luck,” deaf to 
our entreaties when we seek her aid, 
lavish in her gifts where we doubt 
her existence. ‘‘ Luck” was very much 
concerned as to Dick just at present. 
She had suddenly remembered his 
existence—after long neglect. 

In the doorway stood “ Fortune,” 
and although you may have heard 
‘**Fortune”’ referred toas ““Dame,”’ that 
is wrong. “ Fortune” is an old man, 
deep versed in the mysteries of avarice 
and greed, who seldom gives without 
exacting due payment—measure for 
measure. “Fortune’’is bound toknock 
at everybody’s door once, and as his 
rule is never to knock twice in pre- 
cisely the same manner, his thoughts 
are a good deal occupied in devising 
new methods. 

“Luck ” beckoned to “ Fortune ” 
to knock at Dick’s door at once, but 
**Fortune”’ shook his head, murmuring 
“Not yet.” Whereat ‘ Chance ” 
chuckled silently, and rubbed his 
hands. For Dick’s was a character 
that appealed to~ “‘ Chance,” strong 
and unyielding—the type to exhaust 
his whole stock of tricks and still re- 
main unchanged. When “ Fortune” 
shook his head, “* Luck ” turned and 
said: “If you will not knock now I 
shall advise him.” “Fortune” shrugged 
his shoulders; it’s not much good do- 
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ing anything else when “‘Luck”’ makes 
up her mind. All smiles and sweetness, 
she reached out, touched Dick on the 
shoulder, and—well, that was why he 
made up his mind to go to Easton. 

“Chance” tried tempting Dick on 
the way to Easton by reminding him 
that he had some cousins at one of 
the wayside stations. He was trying 
to discover why he was going to 
Easton, but he could not. 

It was evening when Dick arrived 
at the East Coast fishing village, and 
an unusual feeling of loneliness seemed 
to oppress him as he descended to the 
dimly lighted platform. How was he 
to know that his whole future was to 
be made or marred on the little 
stretch of country road leading from 
the station to the solitary inn? 
“Luck,” who had been trying all 
day to persuade “Fortune” to give 
that one significant tap, had ar- 
ranged a nice little coup. If she 
could only manage to keep ‘“‘Chance”’ 
in subjection for five minutes longer 
—he might do his worst. 

Dick, trudging towards the inn, 
fancied he heard a sound by the road- 
side. Crossing over, he discovered an 
old man sitting on a milestone, his 
head resting on a barrow that evi- 
dently contained the remnants of his 
stock of fish. He was not an inviting 
looking old man, but there was some- 
thing pathetic in his attitude. 

“Hullo! there! What’s up?” 

As Dick gently raised the bent 
figure he seemed to hear in the still 
country air what he thought was the 
wind sighing among the tree tops. It 
was “Luck,” calling on “ Fortune” 
to knock. 

*“* I’m dead beat, guv’nor,”’ the old 
man said. 

- A little later, Richard Castleton, 
Esq., dramatic critic, and man about 
town, might have been seen pushing a 
fish barrow according to directions 
given him by a dilapidated passenger 
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At last they came to a solitary 
cottage off the main road, which runs 
parallel with the coast. Dick lifted 
his helpless fare from the vehicle, 
carried him into 
the house, and 
laid him gently 
on the bed. 

“*Sir,”’ said the 
old fish hawker, 
“I can’t find 
words t’ thank 
ye, but if ye'll 
listen for a minit, 
sir,an’ not think 
as I'm a crazy 
old idiot, Tl 
tell ye!” 

At which ‘‘For- 
tune” knocked 
loudly, then 
‘“‘Chance,”’ indig- 
nant at having 
wasted so much . 
time, took a hand 
in the game. 

A motor-car 
was coming at a 
good pace along 
the road towards 
the cottage. 
“Chance’’ picked 
up a cast horse 
shoe, and deftly 
threw it into the mechanical 
rangement of the car. 

The machine growled out its com- 
plaint at being interfered with, and 
the motor came to a standstill oppo- 
site the cottage. While the chauffeur 
was trying to ascertain the extent of 
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“THE MOTOR CAME TO A STANDSTILL OPPOSITE THE COTTAGE.” 


-Absurd, is it? 
Managing Director 
Limited, about it. 
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the damage, a handsome woman 
stepped down and approached the 
cottage door. In response to the 
knock Dick left the old man’s 
side, and opened 
the door. 

* Can you 
direct me to the 
nearest inn?” 
she inquired. 

** Yes,”’ he re- 


plied. ‘“‘ Wait a 
moment; come 
inside.” 

She entered, 
and as_ Dick 
stepped back 
into the light, 


she started and 
exclaimed in a 
tone of surprise : 

* Dick! Is it 
you ?—at last!” 

Miss Summers 
was stopping 
with friends 
whose motor 
*““Chance’’ had 
ventured to tam- . 
per with. And 
as to the knock 
of ‘*‘ Fortune,” it 
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had not fallen 
on ears. that 
were deaf. The old man gave 
Dick a recipe for water-proofing 


cloth from fish scales, by a process 
which cost comparatively little. 
Well, just ask the 
of So-and-So’s, 














RIPPLES 


BY BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 





Sparkle and glitter, shimmer and gleam 
The waves of a summer sea, 
Murmuring music to those who dream 
With ripples of melody. 


Soothing the soul with their slumbering rime, 
Sweeping across the sand, 

With the softened rustle of rhythmic tame 
They circle the listening land. 


Their cadence borne on the cooling lreeze, 
Their music of mystery 

Come from the sirens of far-off seas 

To a haven of harmony. 


Colour of amethyst, sheen of the pearl 
Linger upon the west, 

And the sea-birds snowy pinions furl 
As they sink with the sun to rest. 





The gold and the crimson fade away, 
The birds are weary with flight, 

And the sea is robed till the dawn of day 
With the velvet pall of night. 


But out of the night and the darkening deep 
Comes the voice of the distant sea, 

And its wonderful music speaks of sleep 
As it ripples a lullaby. 














“ EVERYBODY KNEW THAT SHE WOULD NEVER GO HOME SINGLE.” 


WHAT TUPPY DID 





By A. M. E, SHERIFF 


Illustrated by D. Wiltshive 


a certain marriage, he would probably not understand what you 
were talking about, for Tuppy was hardly out of swaddling clothes 
at the beginning of events. 

Laura Boyd had come out to her sister, and because she was young and 
pretty, practically every man had fallen on his knees before her. If you 
were curious-minded, and wanted to know how many girls there were in 
Hong-kong at the time, Hong-kong matrons would have added the fingers 
of one hand together, and subtracted one. So when Miss Boyd, with her 
pink cheeks, so reminiscent of England, had come out, she cast the 


|" you were to ask Tuppy Malcolm what part he played in bringing about 
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other three completely in the shade. 
Everybody knew that she would never 
go home single, and the problem as to 
which lucky individual she would 
eventually marry became one of local 
interest. But Laura went her own way 
for two years, utterly unmindful that 
such beings as would-be husbands 
existed. 

Redman had seen her for the first 
time at the last service in the Barracks 
chapel, and his heart, which he had 
brought whole from England, was 
hardly so whole afterwards. She had 
not so much as glanced in his direc- 
tion, but he began to look forward 
to the time when he should meet her. 

A blazing early morning saw him 
tramping with his men along the Peak 
road, and a blazing noon saw him re- 
turn. He had been perspiring vio- 
lently, and was covered in dust, and 
did not appear so beautiful as some of 
his fair relatives believed him to 
be. This fact troubled him not at all, 
until he found himself face to face 
with the cool white-robed figure of 
Miss Boyd. He blushed, and it did 
not add to his beauty ; but Miss Boyd 
did not know who he was, so his 
blushes were wasted. 

‘** As I was coming home,” she said 
that evening, in hearingof her brother- 
in-law and two of Redman’s com- 
rades, ““I met the hottest, dustiest, 
and grubbiest of men with the Fusi- 
liers. I wondered at first if I shouldn’t 
lend him my parasol.” 

Redman’s comrades delightedly re- 
peated this story to the unfortunate 
hero of it, and he wanted to die. 

A fortnight later he met her; he 
was in clean tennis flannels at the 
time. After that he took care that 
he met her at every opportunity, and 
at the end of a month he would have 
knelt to kiss the latchet of her shoe. 
But he was shy, miserably shy, and 
poor, miserably poor. After twelve 


months’ adoration he was no richer, 
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and scarcely less shy; then Tuppy 
came along. At the time of Red- 
man’s introduction to Miss Boyd, 
Tuppy was two; now he was three, 
and very much wiser. 

Children naturally loved Laura, 
and of her small followers, Tuppy, 
though of so tender an age, was by no 
means slighted. She borrowed him 
from his mother, at least once a week, 
to escort her on shopping expeditions 
to town, and very often she put him 
to bed when his giddy young mother 
was anywhere except at home. Brave 
enough in the daytime, Tuppy was 
a veritable coward in the dark; and 
Laura would sit holding his hand till 
he went to sleep, crooning made-up 
songs the while, the copyright of 
which he began to consider exclu- 
sively his own. There was usually a 
refrain about his hair which pleased 
him mightily, though it said little for 
the poetic imagination of the singer. 


“Oh, Daddy walked in the garden, 
And he saw old Tuppy there, 
And he said, ‘Why, Tuppy, funny 

old Tuppy, 
What have you done to your hair ? 


Mother, nurse, and Tuppy’s pet 
dog Jess were often substituted for 
Daddy, and when Tuppy was old 
enough to poetize for himself he 
brought in a horse, a cat, and a 
few stray dogs. So the song was 
lengthened by one stanza a day, 
and took the singer almost half an 
hour to sing it. 

If poor Redman had only known 
the time his divinity spent over young 
Tuppy he would have been wild with 
envy. He would have given much 
to be able to tell her what he wished, 
and he would have liked to discover 
a gold mine ; but neither opportunity 
came his way. All during the trying 
summer months she stayed on, look- 
ing as cool as ever, and Tuppy stayed 
on too, because his father and mother 
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were two poor to spend a summer 
away from home. Redman was 
not sorry about Laura staying, al- 
though in the heat of the evening, 
when the mosquitoes were trouble- 
some, he was sorry for her. With 
winter came the news that Redman, 
with others, was going to winter at 
Peking, and nobody knew 
what after. Redman felt 
stunned. Peking was as 
distant as Peru, so far as 
Laura was concerned, and 
she might leave Hong- 
kong before he returned. 

It had been a glorious 
year for him ; he had met 
ker quite five times a 
week, and each time he 
had gone homewards 
with his head in a whirl. 
Well, summer days were 
over, and in 
a fortnight he 
was going. 
What he 
should do in 
those fourteen 
days was a 
question which 
vexed his soul. 
In the glare of 
the morning 
he decided 
he could tell 
her certain 
things only by 
the light of 
the moon; at 
night he deter- 
mined men 
were more 
sensible in the 
morning when they asked women to 
marry them. He believed she would 
tisk poverty—so there was no other 
obstacle except his own shyness in 
the way. 

“T’ll do it to-day,” he bravely 
said at 7 a.m.; at 7 p.m. a miserable 


WHAT TUPPY DID 


















“SHE BORROWED HIM FROM HIS MOTHER AT LEAST ONCE A WEEK.” 
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man bemoaned another day lost. 
Could he don overcoat and gloves and 
in methodical manner walk to her 
home, ask the boy if he could see Miss 
Boyd, then suddenly demand her for 
his wife, in her sister’s methodical 
bamboo - furnished drawing - room ? 
Impossible ! There ought to be flowers 
about everywhere; a 
conservatory, he 
thought, or perhaps a 
lawn hung with subdued 
Japanese lanterns. 

A thoughtful club com- 
mittee came to his aid at 
this time, and he felt 
that things were well 
with him when he stood 
in his room reading a 
card which told of a ball 
to be given the night 
before he was leaving. 
It was cer- 
tainly cutting 
it rather fine, 
the last night, 
but what an 
opportunity! 
She would be 
there, and he 
felt warmly 
towards t he 
club commit- 
tee for coming 
to his help. 

Perhaps 
Laura, cool 
young maiden 
as she was, was 
not altogether 
unmindful of 
the committee 
either; for she 
had spent miserable hours alone 
in her room when the news of his 
coming departure was told her. 

She spent days and parts of a 
night in preparing a frock, the in- 
tricacies of which delighted her, for 
she intended to make at least one 
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man admire her on that night. It 
was finished at last, the masterpiece, 
and she laid it carefully away, that 
no wrinkle should mar the tulle and 
silk she had laboured over. 

Tuppy’s mother came into the 
room in her usual impetuous way. 

*““Laura, a disaster has_ befallen 
me.” 

The girl looked up with a smile. 

“ Your dining-room ceiling hasn’t 
come down again ? ” 

““Oh, much worse. Tuppy’s wret- 
ched nurse actually has got ill. She 
seemed really bad, poor thing, so I 
have sent her to her friends, or she 
would have had to go to the hospital. 
Dr. Stanley said something about 
bronchitis.” ; 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked Laura. 

“ That’s just what I don’t know. 
Tuppy is such a fussy child; he 
won't sleep alone. I shall have to get 
an ayah while I’m leoking round for 
somebody else.” 

* Will he have one ? 

“Oh, he can’t have his own way 
in everything. He’s wailing now over 
his lost nurse, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if he keeps awake all night. I must 
have an ayah before to-morrow night, 
for I intend to go to the ball.” 

** T'll take Tuppy out this afternoon, 
Mrs. Malcolm. I have nothing what- 
ever to do.” 

“Oh, you dear thing! Then the 
ayah needn’t come till to-morrow.” 

“Better get her as soon as you 
can, and Tuppy will grow accustomed 
to her by to-morrow night.” 

“It will teach him to give up some 
of his silly whims.. Well, I’m off now. 
Be round by three, will you, please, 
and thanks ever so much.” 

Laura looked at her finery again, 
and gave it a few pats before starting 
out for Tuppy’s walk. 

She tock the tearful boy into her 
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arms. 


‘“* Poor old man! Come along, and 
we’ll see all our dog friends.” 

Tuppy was delighted, for he was a 
great man in the sunlight, but at 
nightfall he became restless. Laura 
put him to bed, and sat by his side, 
and sang songs enough about his hair 
to please a barber. 

Tuppy’s mother thought Laura 
had justly earned a dinner, and when 
it was over, Tuppy’s mother sat at 
the piano, and Tuppy’s father was 
deep in home papers, both unmindful 
of the small boy upstairs. Laura stood 
playing an accompaniment to the 
piano with her fingers on the window 
panes in the verandah, and blissfully 
reminding herself of to-morrow night. 
Suddenly a small white-robed figure 
stood in the room ; he was trembling 
with fear. Passing father and mother, 
he went to Laura. His only expla- 
nation was a dream in which a man 
and a tree figured. Even his parents 
were moved to pity at his fears, and 
Tuppy slept in his mother’s room 
that night. 

‘** What shall you do if he gets these 
terrors to-morrow night?” Laura 
asked, when order was restored. “A 
strange ayah won’t be able to soothe 
him.” 

‘“* He'll get used to her by that 
time,’’ Tuppy’s mother replied. “ You 
surely don’t think I am going to stay 
at home ?” 

‘“* But it seems so dreadful to think 
of his being alone after one of his 
frights. I should go out of my mind 
if I were in his place.” 

In the morning Laura looked out of 
her window with a smile for the new 
day. What would happen before to- 
morrow, she shyly wondered to her- 
self. He and she had arranged every- 
thing about this wonderful ball. He 
had settled with whom she was to 
dance, and she had made little demur. 
He consoled his laggard self with the 
thought that at least he was going to 
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do the right thing at the 
time. 

Tuppy’s new nurse was installed. 
A tall, gaunt Chinawoman with little 
sympathy in her dark face. Tuppy 
manfully went for his afternoon walk 
with her, but there was no comrade- 
ship between them, as there had been 
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song was sung, and Tuppy was 
momentarily happy. 

“You stay wiv’ me to-night ? ” he 
asked wistfully. 

“Not to-night, Tuppy, dear. I’m 
going to a lovely ball. You'll have 
A-ling, and she’ll hold your hand 
tight, and stop with you all the time.” 
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“I SHALL STAY WITH THIS PCOR BABY, WHATEVER HAP JENS.’ 


between him and his old nurse. By 
tea- time he was sobbing for his 
mother. 

They were all dining together that 
night at Tuppy’s house. Laura in 
her resplendent frock, with extra 
tenderness for Tuppy, came up to see 
him when he was in bed. The old 





“Will she ?” he asked hopefully, 


looking over at the ayah. “ But I 
want you,” he added, half tear- 
fully. 

**T’ll come to-morrow, and oh, 


Tuppy, I'll bring you some beautiful 
pencils. You know those dear little 
pink and blue cones with tassels.” 


Tuppy was appeased, and before 
she went downstairs he was asleep. 

Tuppy’s father and mother had 
already gone, an event duly witnessed 
by Tuppy’s nurse from the window. 
And Tuppy’s nurse decided she would 
have a private ball to herself. 

She first satisfied herself that Tuppy 
was sleeping soundly, and then she 
disappeared. 

Laura and one of Tuppy’s aunts 
were still below waiting for their chairs 
to come. It was about this time that 
Tuppy’s man and tree became 
troublesome again, and he rushed 
downstairs as quickly as his trembling 
feet could carry him. 

Laura forgot her silk and tulle, as 
she took the poor frightened boy in 
her arms. ; 

“Where is A-ling ? ” 

He didn’t know. When he woke 
there was nobody in the room and 
the light was out. 

A-ling was rung for, but she could 
not be found. 

Laura turned to the others. 

“Go on,” she said quietly. “I'll 
come by and by.” 

“Nonsense, Laura! How can you 
come by yourself? And you must 
come, you know. Tuppy will be 
quite all right when A-ling is found.” 

“*T shall not leave this poor baby 
with A-ling—not for a hundred balls.” 

“IT wonder if he’d stay with the 
boy ?” suggested Tuppy’s aunt. 

Laura’s eyes brightened. 

‘* If A-sam comes upstairs and holds 
your hand quite close, will you stop 
with him ? ” she asked. 

But Tuppy had heard that story. 

“You told me A-ling would hold 
my hand tight, and she didn’t—she 
didn’t,”’ he cried, as he clung to her. 

“Go on, all of you,” said Laura. 
“TI am going to stay with Tuppy.” 

“You silly child,” said Laura’s 
sister, “‘ don’t you know to-night——”’ 
she ended abruptly. 
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“Oh, go, go, all of you. I shall 
stay with Tuppy, whatever happens.” 

With a curious feeling in her 
throat, Laura watched them go 
without her, then she carried Tuppy 
upstairs. All sleep seemed to have 
gone from him. She told him stories, 
she sung him his pet rhymes, and 
finally he slept contentedly with his 
head against her arm. 

Miss Boyd might have proven 
worthy of anything from the Victoria 
Cross downwards, had she gone on in 
this brilliant manner, but when she 
had laid the boy in his bed she put 
her arms on the rail and wept tears 
that washed away all merit for self- 
sacrifice. 

By this time he was dancing gaily 
with other women. He wouldn’t care 
whether she was there or not. To- 
morrow at five his ship sailed, and 
she and he would never meet again. 

*“Oh, I’m so sorry, Tuppy, did I 
wake you up,” she said, full of re- 
pentance, as he opened his eyes. 

“Sing “bout Tuppy’s hair,” he 
demanded half asleep. 

So the old song was gone over in a 
very quavering voice. 

The refrain was very unmelodious, 
but the listener was too sleepy to 
mind. She went on, however, verse 
after verse of the tautological song. 
When it was exhausted she looked at 
the clock on the mantel shelf ; it was 
nearly eleven. 

She was too miserable to mind the 
sound of a step in the hall, but she 
turned her head as the nursery door 
opened softly. A man was standing 
there, and there was a deal of gold 
finery about the coat, seemed to be 
her only impression as she gazed 
stupidly at the wearer. He stood 
quite still for a minute looking at her 
steadily. Then he came over and 
drew her to him in very much the 
same manner as she usually dealt 
with Tuppy. 
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‘““What was that awful wail I 
heard as I came up ? ” he asked, in the 
way people have of asking foolish 
things in supreme moments. 

“That was Tuppy’s pet song; he 
and I invented it,”’ she answered, with 
a glance of affection at the sleeping 
boy. 


“Good old Tuppy! I owe him 


everything. I believe if you had come 
to the ball I shouldn’t have had the 
courage to speak at all. I had half- 
decided to leave it till to-morrow 
morning. 


I waited for you—I never 
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danced once, darling—and you didn’t 
come. Your people were late in 
arriving, and as soon as I heard 
about you I rushed away. Every- 
body knows the truth about us, I 
think, so it’s just as well you said 
es.” 

*““ Everybody, except Tuppy,” she 
said, as she glanced fondly at the 
sleeping boy, ‘‘for only yesterday | 
half promised to marry him. I shall 
have to break my promise now, 
and his faith in women will be 
shattered.” 


CARNIVAL 


BY MARK LANE 


wr flits by with eyes of jet ? 
Pierrette! 

Hush! her eyes with tears are wet ; 
Coquette ! 

Skilled is she in magic power, 

Sunshine’s brighter after shower, 

Tears and smiles are beauty’s dower ; 
Coquette! Pierrette! 


Come along on jaunty toe 
Pierrot. 
Gay with quips or dumb with woe. 
Le beau! 
Life for him lies in the hour; 
Now ’tis sunshine, now ’tis shower. 
Why despair though clouds may lower? 
Le beau! Pierrot! 


Not for long stand they apart, 
Pierrette! Pierrot! 
how he clasps her to his heart, 
Le beau! Pierrot. 
Give me ever, sweetheart mine, 
Love all powerful, love divine. 
Thine am I as thou art mine, 


Pierrette! Pierrot! 
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FRESH EVIDENCE ON 


DRUCE 


By KENNETH 
()* this day, May 3, 1906, 

the solicitors of G. H. Druce, 

Ltd., delivered to the three 

counsel retained for the 
Company the case prepared by them. 
This brief to advise contained the 
evidence in support of Mr. George 
Hollamby Druce’s claim to the title 
and estates of the Duke of Portland. 
Readers of THE IDLER have had an 
opportunity to become acquainted 
practically with all the evidence 
which the brief to advise contains, 
the only exception being that of 
Mr. Charles Batt, the importance of 
whose testimony cannot be exag- 
gerated. Mr. Charles Batt is the son 
of Henry Batt, who, and the father 
of whom, carried on business as 
naval and military tailors at 10, Lower 
Seymour Street (previous to 1871 
known as 16, Edward Street), Port- 
man Square, and his_ statement 
enables us_ o piece together much 
in the life of the eccentric fifth Duke 
of Portland which previously was 
mere conjecture. 

The firm of R. Batt and Sons were 
tailors to the Duke from 1850 up to 
the time of his death in 1879. During 
this time the Duke wrote to the firm 
many letters, some of which have 
been kept, and to which I will refer 
later. But the importance of Mr. 
Batt’s evidence is his own personal 
recollections, especially with regard 
to the portrait reproduced. What is 


*The claimant's story of his life in Australia is held over again this month. 
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beyond question about this portrait 
is that it was given by T. C. Druce 
as a portrait of himself, to his son 
who accepted it as such; andif Mrs. 
Druce had never brought to light the 
story of the identity of Druce and 
Portland, this portrait would still be 
regarded by the Druce family in 
Australia simply as that of their 
ancestor, Thomas Charles Druce. It 
never occurred to them to question 
the identity of the person repre- 
sented. The claimant is now informed, 
and everything points to the conclu- 
sion correctly so, that this is a photo- 
graph reproducing a painting of the 
fifth Duke of Portland. It has been 
compared with the painting, now in 
the possession of the Bentinck family. 
Mrs. Hamilton identifies it as a repro- 
duction, and says she}has seen the 
original painting hanging upon the 
wall of the subterranean art gallery at 
Welbeck. A few days ago this picture 
was shown to Mr. Batt, who recog- 
nizes it as a portrait of the fifth Duke. 
He criticizes in detail the clothing 
worn ; identifies the coat, the trou- 
sers, and the collar,as made by his 
firm for the Duke. 

This being so, what explanation can 
be suggested by the keenest critic of 
the Druce claims for the undeniable 
fact that the claimant is in possession 
of this picture, which all his life he has 
been taught to regard as the portrait 
of his grandfather ? For the portrait 
Much of the 


matter in this article is controversial, and as such could not be published if the writ had been 


served. 
fresh evidence before the trial commences. 


It is thought that readers of THE IDLER would prefer to become acquainted with this 





to be in existence is remarkable, 
seeing that the Duke was not given 
to the vanity of distributing his 
photograph. No instance has been 
discovered in which he did so, and for 
Thomas Charles Druce to have it at 
his disposal is more remarkable still. 
But what is incredible on any other 
assumption, except that Druce him- 
self was the Duke, is that he should 
give the portrait to his son as a 
portrait of himself, and that his son 
should be content to receive it, 
without challenge, as his father’s 
portrait. 

Any doubt which may be suggested 
as to this photograph being a repro- 
duction of the picture of the fifth 
Duke is entirely disposed of by Mr. 
Batt, who identifies the clothes of 
the sitter as the handiwork of his 
firm. He says they maintain all the 
peculiarities of construction which 
were always insisted upon by the 
Duke in every order to his firm. 

Further, Mr. Batt says the Duke’s 
eccentricity as to the form of his 
clothing, extraordinary as it was, was 
uniform and consistent throughout. 
To use Mr. Batt’s own expression, 
‘“When you had made clothes for 
him once, you had made them for 
him always.” 

Here we have a portrait firmly 
established as the picture of the fifth 
Duke of Portland, added to which 
we have the evidence of the Duke’s 
own tailor, who is able not only to 
identify the Duke, but also to recog- 
nize in detail the garments worn by 
the man in the picture, as clothes 
made by his firm for the Duke. 

This picture has been shown by 
Mr. Coburn to a dozen or more people 
who probably never heard of the 
Duke of Portland, but who had con- 
stant business or social relations with 
Thomas Charles Druce, and they un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a 
portrait of Druce. 
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How are we to resolve this apparent 
paradox ? George Druce, an obscure 
gold miner in Australia, complacently 
regarding a picture of the fifth Duke 
of Portland as his father’s portrait, 
and the claimant bringing to England 
with him this very same picture as 
that of his grandfather, Thomas 
Charles Druce. Persons who knew 
the Duke say it is a portrait of 
the Duke, persons who knew Druce 
say it is a portrait of Druce. It is 
impossible to disbelieve such a mass 
of corroborative evidence—so we are 
forced to the conclusion that the 
reproduction is a portrait of the Duke 
and of Druce. In other words, Druce 
was the Duke. 

/~ * * * 

The Duke’s letters to Mr. Batt are 
purely orders for clothing, and ques- 
tions arising out of same. In one 
letter a most peculiar point arises. 
The Duke, says Mr. Batt, always 
ordered sixty shirts at a time ; some 
of these were to be marked with his 
coronet, others were to be left plain. 
The point is most interesting in view 
of the alleged identity. Further than 
this, the Duke writes and complains 
about the initialling on some of his 
clothes. He complains that Mr. Batt 
had marked some D instead of P as 
was customary. The Duke in his 
letter enters into a wholly unnecessary 
explanation for a man of his position, 
as to the probable explanation of this 
error. He says that the letter P. 
had been sewn on upside down, 
which made it appear like a D. Bear 
in mind at this point that the Duke 
did not return the garments in ques- 
tion to have the initial altered. Mr. 
Batt says that the Duke’s clothing 
was always marked in block letters. 
Take block letter P. ; if this is turned 
ifpside down it cannot possibly be 
made to represent a block D. Mr. 
Batt also says it would be impossible 
for clothing to have been sent to 
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the Duke incorrectly marked; they 
must have been ordered marked 
with the initial D., or they would 
not have been so sent. Mr. Batt’s 
sister herself initialled the garments, 
and they were always carefully 
checked. This was necessary on 
account of a quibble which arose a 
few years previous to the marking 
incident. The Duke returned to his 
tailors twelve 
pairs of trousers, 
because each pair 
weighed one and 
a half ounces 
heavier than the 
regulation pat- 
tern. If there 
had been any- 
thing wrong with 
the shirts, other 
than the unfor- 
tunate slip about 
the initials, he 
would assuredly 
have returned 
them. To some 
this may appear 
a very question- 
able point to 
make, but it is 
just in such small 
matters where we 
can hope to trip 
the Duke in the 
alleged double 
life he led. In 
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letter from Druce, but from the 
Duke—no. 

Mr. Batt, as well as affording this 
fresh evidence, corroborated most 
strongly much which the claimant 
had already learned from _ other 
sources. Many of the Duke’s letters 
were so illegibly written that Mr. 
Batt frequently had£joccasion to visit 
Harcourt House and consult the valet, 
William Lewis, 
to get his assist- 
ance to read the 
Duke’s _ orders. 
Whilst there, he 
was particularly 
struck with the 
bath room. It 
was about one 
hundred feet 
square, and con- 
tained twenty 
baths of different 
kinds and shapes. 
In the ceiling of 
the bath room 
was a trap door, 
which communi- 
cated with the 
Duke’s bedroom 
above. Harcourt 
House, as Mr. 
Batt remembers 
it, was more like 
a fortress than a 
private residence. 
In fact, the resi- 


another letter of A PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE WHICH HAS dents were prac- 
the Duke to his RECENTLY COME INTO THE CLAIMANT'S POSSESSION. THIS tically cut off 


PORTRAIT CERTAINLY CORROBORATES THE ALLEGATION 
THAT DRUCF’S BEARD WAS FALSE. 


tailors, he asks, 
in reference to 
“‘my fur-embroidered coat ”:—“‘Is 
the sable fresh and clean and good 
enough to be made up into a lady’s 
coat, similar in cut and style to the 
seal-skin coats which are so much 
worn and liked by the ladies?” 
What does this recluse, this misogy- 
nist, know about women’s likes and 
dislikes ? One would expect such a 


from the outside 
world. Neverthe- 
less, things were not so dead within as 
they appeared to be from without. At 
the back of the house, surrounded by 
a glass screen about sixty feet high, 
there was a square garden, around 
which there was a tan track. This 
was used for exercising some Shetland 
ponies, which were driven by Lady 
Cork. Mr. Batt’s mention of the 
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name Lady Cork gives rise to a pecu- 
liar coincidence. Several years ago, 
when Mr. Coburn first took the claim- 
ant’s case in hand, a Mr. Morris, an 
old employé of T. C. Druce’s, said, 
“See if you can trace Lady Cork, 
who was a friend of Mr. Druce, and 
could tell you a lot of his history.”’ 
Mr. Coburn at that time attached 
little importance to the statement, 
and pigeon-holed, so to speak, the 
information, together with hun- 
dreds of other names furnished to 
him. 

The account given by Mr. Batt, 
however, of Lady Cork’s friendship 
with the Duke, attaches the greatest 
importance to this statement by 
Mr. Morris, of Lady Cork’s friendship 
with Mr. T. C. Druce, and may pro- 
vide a most important link in the 
chain of proof of identity. 

There can be but one Lady Cork, 
and that she should at once be 
on terms of the greatest friendship 
with the Duke and Druce would 
only be explicable on the ground 
that Druce moved in the same 
social circle as the Duke and this 
lady. Now, nowhere is it suggested 
by anyone that this is so. On the 
contrary the opponents of the Druce 
claims have always said that Druce 
and the Duke were not only separate 
persons, but separated by such a 
gulf of class distinction that social 
relations with each other was beyond 
the range of possibility. It has 
always been contended that the 
claimant’s story is not one that 
admits of any concession in favour 
of his opponents. In plain words 
he says ‘“Druce was the Duke.” 
Either he is right, or wrong. If 
right nothing remains to be said. 
If wrong he is hopelessly and 
irredeemably wrong. His opponents 
say that Druce never had anything 
to do with the Duke. They say, 
indeed, that at no point in the lives 


of either were the two men brought 
into touch. This extreme view held 
by the Claimant’s opponents has the 
curious effect of imparting a greater 
degree of importance to the most 
trifling instance of contact between 
the two lives than such instance 
would otherwise possess. 

Another peculiarity of the Duke’s 
which impressed Mr. Batt was that 
he would never handle money before 
it had been thoroughly cleansed and 
washed. This was one of the duties 
assigned to the under butler at Har- 
court House. This corroborates a 
paragraph in the April issue of THE 
IpLER. “ Before leaving my aunt— 
for I do not think I shall have occa- 
sion to refer to her again in this story 
—I should like to draw attention to a 
peculiar habit of hers. She always 
insisted upon washing all coins she 
received before placing them in her 
purse. This peculiarity of hers finds 
a striking parallel in the fifth Duke. 
His valet states that on no account 
would the Duke handle money that 
had not been thoroughly washed. It 
is a small point, but in proving the 
identity of a person such a singular 
coincidence is noteworthy.” 

Another point which Mr. Batt 
clears up, is the alleged eccentricity 
of the Duke with reference to strap- 
ping his trousers. For a person to 
strap his trousers round the ankles 
is a most singular thing outside the 
Latin Quartier, and must, in the days 
of Druce, have excited just as much 
comment as such a spectacle would 
at the present day. This peculiarity 
has been attributed by numerous wit- 
nesses both to Druce and to the 
Duke. The cartoon of the fifth Duke, 
which appeared in the Paris Figaro 
and was reproduced in the April 


IDLER, evidently emphasized the 


peculiarity. Mr. Batt says that at 
the bottom of the Duke’s trousers 
there was fixed a piece of braid which 
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could be tightened or loosened at 
will. 

Mr. John Conquest, late chief inspec- 
tor at Scotland Yard, who was so suc- 
cessful in tracing Mr. Batt, and procur- 
ing for the claimant his valuable testi- 
mony, has been prosecuting inquiries 
elsewhere. Many are the disappoint- 
ments Mr. Conquest has suffered in this 
respect. Take, for instance, the man 
Vassar. For weeks Mr. Conquest and 
his subordinates were engaged in 
tracing the movements of this man 
for the last thirty years. Slowly but 
surely they followed his every move- 
ment until 1904, when the object 
of their search died. Nevertheless, 
other successes have compensated for 
these unfortunate fruitless researches. 
One of the many singular coincidences 
which Mr. Conquest has established 
is that the roof of Holcombe House, 
Druce’s house at Hendon, is covered 
with a thin layer of copper, as are 
several buildings constructed by the 
fifth Duke around Welbeck Abbey. 

Lastly, a Mr. Henry Marks, in a 
statement given to Mr. Conquest, says 
emphatically that he saw T. C. Druce 
at the Baker Street Bazaar a day 
or two before the shutters were 
put up for the supposed death of 
Druce. At the time of the previous 
litigation, in order to oppose the 
exhumation of the coffin at High- 
gate cemetery, it was contended that 
T. C. Druce had been lying ill for 
months previous to his death with a 
hopeless complication of diseases. Mr. 
Marks’ evidence is a direct contradic- 
tion of this contention, and bears 
out the account of Druce’s supposed 
death by his daughter Frances. 
This lady—who, be it remembered, 
was Druce’s favourite child, and 
with whom he communicated regu- 
larly—had no idea that her father 
was ill until she received a letter 
from one of Druce’s family by his 
second wife, stating that her father 
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was seriously ill, and not expected to 
live, and this only a few days before 
the supposed death. 
* * * * 

The correspondence of the Duke, 
which Mr. Batt has preserved, will 
doubtless open a wide field for discus- 
sion. Experts in handwriting will 
find probably many points of simil- 
arity in the letters of Druce to those 
of the late Duke recently acquired by 
the claimant. . They will compare the 
slant of the writing as a whole, mea- 
sure the distances between words, pay 
particular attention to phraseology 
and punctuation, note carefully all 
contractions and mis-spelled words, 
and in fact tear the whole correspond- 
ence to pieces. Eventually, how- 
ever, the experts will have to render 
their opinions. It will be a momentous 
occasion, for it is possible that this 
case may, to a great extent, depend 
upon the silent but veracious testi- 
mony of a few unpretentious bundles 
of discoloured and timeworn sheets of 
paper. Apart from the question of 
handwriting, however, the corres- 
pondence of Druce and the Duke may 
be compared with the object of gain- 
ing an insight into the temperaments 
of the writers. When reading Druce’s 
letters to his daughter Frances, one 
is impressed, and at times amused, 
by the patronizing and pompous 
manner in which he saw fit to address 
her. Fancy writing to a chit of a 
girl at school :—‘‘ I am particularly 
obliged to you for the concern you 
express for my health, and I am glad 
to inform you I am very much better.”’ 
This unnatural strain was not to be 
expected from the affectionate father, 
as we know he was, to his daughter. 
Curiously enough, however, there is a 
studied, old-fashioned courtesy, which, 
no matter whether the writer had 
occasion to express his pleasure or 
displeasure in connection with his 
daughter, is always apparent. The 
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general style is epigrammatic. Not 
one word more is used than is neces- 
sary to convey the writer’s meaning. 
In some instances complete phrases 
are underlined, and in others doubly 
so; for when he furnished information 
or gave instructions, the wording was 
most precise, and evidently great care 
was exercised, in order that there 
should be no misconception. Other 
characteristics are the marked atten- 
tion to detail and the undue promin- 
ence given to insignificant incidents. 
In short it is the natural correspond- 
ence of an unnatural man, or the un- 
natural correspondence of a natural 
man. The only “real” feature run- 
ning through the letters is where the 
writer bleats about the condition of 
his own health, or bécomes painfuily 
egotistical. Witness the phrases :—‘‘I 
trust I may have the great gratifica- 
tion of expressing my satisfaction 
when you are with me for a few days”’; 
“If you have been unhappy, it is 
entirely from your own conduct to 
me, which I do consider has been 
neglectful in the extreme, and now 
you feel the consequence of it. You 
would have certainly have had me 
down to Tonbridge near a month ago, 
and in all likelihood twice within the 
present period, but I now inform you 
that I have no intention of visiting 
that part of the country—not even 
this summer.” 

Now for the letters signed by the 
Duke himself. It will be noticed that 
they denote a similar preciseness and 
desire for exactitude as exhibited in 
the letters signed by Druce. Perhaps 
the greatest point of resemblance, 
however, is the wholesale disregard 
of punctuation marks. They might 
both have been lawyers in this 


respect. The meaning conveyed in 


nearly all the letters is the same, 
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with or without punctuation. To 
appreciate this point one has to 
see the originals. There is no room 
for misconception in the following 
short authoritative communication 
from the Duke. 

“The light overcoat. I sent this 
for you to see. I want it back to wear 
this evening. I think when I last 
heard that you had stuff exactly like 
it. Have you any now ? Ifso I should 
like to have another coat like it.” 

Another letter dated August 15th, 
1873, shows a desire for preciseness as 
regards dress which was such a 
marked characteristic of Druce. 

** Directions for Mr. Batt.” 

** The shirts waiting to be completed 
may be so now. The collars to be 
similar to either those of the coronet 
set or the L.S. set. Whichever suits 
best the cut of the new shirt. The 
mark to be the coronet.not too large 
and 60 for the number and 79 for 
the year. The letters S.P. to come 
near to the coronet and then 60 and 
lastly 79.” 

After which the Duke gives full 
instructions for 60 new underwaist- 
coats, ““same size as usual but of 
stouter calico than the coronet ones 
if to be got.” ‘“*‘N.B. the coronet 
ones being thinner than the old ones 
weighing 3 oz. less.” 

The old Duke must have presented 
an amusing picture as he stood 
weighing all his new clothes, passing 
some, and rejecting others, if they did 
not conform to his stipulated regu- 
lation weight. It is possible to believe 
that he entered into abstruse calcu- 
lations, taking into consideration the 
height of the barometer, and the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere. 
To his valet at times must have come 
orders such as :—‘‘ Weigh me out 
9lbs. 4 ozs. of clothes for to-day.” 
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INVASION, AND THAT SORT OF THING 


By ROBERT BARR AND ANOTHER 


** What battle ever promised such re- 
sults as the invasion of England and 
the capture of London ?”’—NAPOLEON 
3ONAPARTE. 

Sir Arthur Conan 
The Motor Doyle recently contri- 
to the buted an admirable 
Rescue. letter to the Times in 
which he suggested that 
one or two thousand men, each an 
owner of a motor-car, should band 
themselves together, and, in the case 
of an attempted invasion, transport to 
any threatened point on the coast 
three or four or five thousand rifle- 
men with arms and ammunition, and 
a week’s rations. The scheme being 
quite practical it will probably be 
carried out. 


The recent amazing development of : 


the automobile has been one of the 
wonders of modern mechanics. From 








the noisy, cumbrous, complicated, un- 
reliable machine of a few years ago, 
it has become more silent than a 
Quaker meeting, and swifter than an 
express train. It seems to me the 
time has come when railways should 
be relegated to the second place as a 
means of transportation in time of 
war, and that the automobile should 
take the premier position. A stick 
of dynamite can break a railway, 
and, for the time being, paralyse the 
usefulness of ten thousand trucks and 
their complement of engines. A loco- 
motive must stand on the rails until 
the break is mended, and every wheel 
on the line is automatically locked. 
A charge of blasting powder may also 
render a section of the King’s high- 
way impassable, but public roads are 
almost innumerable, while railways 
are few. Automobiles could back up 
from the break and take the next 
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turning, or they could be driver 
round the obstruction through the 
fields. 

An automobile maker informs me 
that for £300 he can construct at a 
profit a speedy and serviceable ve- 
hicle that will carry ten men, with 
arms, ammunition, and food. Of 
course it will need none of the ex- 
pensive upholstery nor silver fittings 
that add glory to the private car, but 
it will get there just the same. An 
expenditure of {£3,000,000, a mere 
trifle where war is concerned, would 
place 10,000 cars at the disposal of 
the War Office, enabling it to concen- 
trate 100,000 men at any point on 
the coast within a very few hours, and 
return for 100,000 more. Of course, in 
case of an invasion we would need to 
put the Surrey police in prison, other- 
wise they would stop the cars and 
demand the name and address of the 
Minister of War. It is not likely that 
the invader would choose a landing- 
place well served by railways, but a 
motor-car can go where a train cannot. 
It must be remembered that William 
the Conqueror landed where there 
were neither railways nor telegraphs. 
Let us take warning by this. 

In that exciting his- 
torical work, ‘* The In- 


Wanted : : 
Universal vasion of 1910,” pub- 
Telephones. lished by Eveleigh Nash 


and written by William 
Le Queux, “ The Gay Lord (Le) Quex” 
states that the Germans called in on 
us of a Sunday when the telegraph 
offices were closed, and by the time 
the offices were open the wires had 
been cut. Thus the invasion was 


practically completed before we heard 
of it. 

The cure for this sort of thing is a 
cheaper telephone service. The tele- 
phone is to the telegraph what the 
highways are to the railways. If 
there was a telephone in every house, 
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the news would leak through some- 
where, in spite of all the wire-cutting 
the invaders could accomplish. The 
more wires we have the longer it will 
take the enemy to cut them and the 
greater the chance of missing a line 
here and there. I live seventeen miles 
south of Charing Cross, I want a tele- 
phone in my house, if it is only to tell 
the Post Office department my opinion 
of it now and then. I am willing 
to pay the exorbitant annual tax 
the Government charges, and so are 
several of my neighbours. But the 
Post Office officials say we must 
get a dozen or more others to join 
us, or else we must pay the cost of 
constructing a line from the nearest 
exchange some three miles away. 

Now, if I lived in a Norwegian 
forest, or up a Swiss mountain, or in 
the wilds of Western America, I could 
have a telephone at the cost of a few 
shillings a year. I wish the Govern- 
ment as a body might be induced to 
attend Alfred Sutro’s interesting play, 
‘“* The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt,” 
and after returning from the theatre 
would read an account of the thrilling 
incident that happened to Mrs. Yates, 
who lives near Wakita in the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

“The Fascinating Mr. Vander- 
veldt ” takes Lady Clarice Howland 
for a motor run and causes the 
machine to break down fifteen miles 
from the nearest telephone. Ofcourse, 
the scene of the play is in England. 
It had to be here or at the North 
Pole, for nowhere else can you get 
fifteen miles from a telephone. 

We often hear of the wolf being at 
the door, but in the case of Mrs. Yates 
the animal made a dash at the window, 
carried away the sash, and landed 
plump on the bedroom floor. Mrs. 
Yates calmly closed the door, and 
rang up her neighbours by telephone, 
whereupon tliey came and killed 
the wolf. 
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I always prefer a 
Surrounded ! humble _ hostelry — I 
mean inn—to a grand 
hotel, yet sometimes circumstances 
over which I have no control in- 
duce me to seek accommodation 
in taverns which are_ described 
in the advertisements as palatial. 
Quite recently I wandered from 
one big hotel to another along the 
coast. In two cases the proprietor 
was a German, and the houses were 
excellent. But in every case, whether 
the hotel was British or foreign owned, 
the waiters were all German, splendid 
looking men for the most part, adept 
at their business, and extremely 
courteous. I talked with many of 
them in a friendly way and learned 
casually (leading up to the matter 
with all the skill of a K.C.) that every 
waiter was a trained soldier. We are 
thus surrounded by a ring of foreign 
military men, whom we lavishly tip 
(supporting our own unemployed 
meanwhile), and these military men, 
with sprogs fastened to their boots for 
climbing telegraph posts, with nippers 
and bicycles, could in a night cut us 
off from all communication with the 
seashore. 

I do not suppose that William 
would need to invade England. 
(When I say “ William,” I mean the 
Emperor, not Le Queux.) A word 
to the waiters would be sufficient. 
“They also serve (in the German 
army) who only stand and wait.” 

The devotion of continental nations 
to duty is something remarkable. The 
moment one country gives up the idea 
of invading us, another steps into the 
breach. Our grandfathers were kept 
awake nights expecting to hear “‘ E-see 
ong parlay Frongsay,” while we are 


slumberless, awaiting the dread words, 
** Donner und Blitzen, Saurkraut und 
Frankforter Wortze. Haben Sie das 
Brod ?”’ And yet we are so reckless 
that we sing a song with the refrain, 
“ Let ’em all come.” 
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I don’t suppose the 


“ He who War Office will pay any 
Will Not attention to my plea for 
When He cheap telephones and 


May.” many motor-cars, be- 
cause Mr. Haldane is 
probably unaware that another fellow 
named Robert told Napoleon, who is 
generally admitted to have been 
almost as great a military genius as 
our War Minister, how to invade 
England successfully. Great attention 
should be paid to what the Roberts 
say—I am not alluding to myself at 
all, but thinking rather of Lord 
Roberts and the Yankee of the name 
of Robert who gave unheeded infor- 
mation to Napoleon. In 1801, Robert 
Fulton said to Bonaparte, “‘ The sea 
which separates you from your enemy 
gives him an immense advantage. 
Aided alternately by the winds and 
the tempests, he braves you in his in- 
accessible isle. This obstacle, his sole 
strength, I engage to overcome. I can, 
in spite of all his fleets, at any time, 
in a few hours transport your armies 
into his territory without fearing the 
tempests or having need of the winds. 
Consider the means which I offer you.” 
Napoleon referred the matter to a 
select committee composed of the 
wisest scientists he could find in 
France. This committee gravely re- 
ported that Mr. Robert Fulton’s 
scheme of driving ships by steam was 
visionary and impracticable, and thus 
Robert’s failure to convince meant 
Napoleon’s failure to conquer us. 
Fulton was about thirty-six years 
of age at the time he urged his project 
upon Napoleon ; a man, we may take 
it, in the prime of life, and, judging 
by what he said to the great warrior, 
he was as strenuous in pushing his 
interusts as his countrymen have 
since become. Fulton was born a 
British subject, and, curiously enough 
his birth-place was Little Britain in 
Pennsylvania. It may seem strange 
that a man British born should plan 











the destre-tion of Britain, but it 
should be remembered that although 
born in Little Britain he was not a 
little Englander in the modern sense 
of the phrase. When he was eleven 
years of age an important document 
called the “* Declaration of Independ- 
ence” had been signed. Then came 
war between this country and 
America, and thus it was that the 
boy looked upon this country as a 
hard-hearted enemy. 

Nevertheless, when he was twenty- 
two years old, he came over to 
England, was received by James Watt 
and Earl Stanhope, himself a notable 
inventor, and others from whom it is 
supposed he got his idea of driving 
ships by steam. He left London 
for Paris, and there attempted to in- 
terest the great in what they sup- 
posed was a fad. His first steamboat 
ran on the Seine, and not on the 
Hudson, as nearly every good Ameri- 
can believes. In 1814, he built for 
the United States Government the 
first steam warship that ever floated, 
and a year later he died. 

If Napoleon, with the immense re- 
sources then at his hand, had set 
Robert Fulton secretly at work in- 
stead of sending him before a com- 
mittee of men who thought they knew 
everything, there is a chance that 

jonaparte might have got his troops 
across the Channel. 





I have no biography 

A Great of Robert Fulton at 
Play. hand, and the words he 
used to Napoleon are 

quoted from Alison’s “ History of 
Iurope.”’ Archibald Alison was a 
Scotchman, not Over-burdened with 
imagination, therefore I take it that 
the Fulton monologue he records is 
accurate. He gives no hint of what 
Bonaparte replied, but merely states 
that the young American’s plan was 
submitted to a commission, and com- 
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ments at length on the difference it 
might have made in the history of the 
world had Napoleon dealt with the 
matter himself. It seems a pity that 
no shorthand reporter was present, 
if, indeed, shorthand was in vogue in 
those days, to have preserved for us 
what was perhaps the most momen- 
tous interview which ever took place, 
in spite of the fact that it terminated 
in air. 

I was present, the other evening, 
at a stormy scene between Napoleon 
and Captain Gerard, and I could 
not help regretting, as the large 
audience was held spell-bound by 
the development of a magnificent 
fourth act, that the actual interview 
between the great Corsican and 
the great Pennsylvanian had not 
been presented to us as vividly as 
this fiction by a man of genius. 
When Lewis Waller appears on the 
stage, he is, of course, supreme in 
the cast, and no other of his 
characters is so delightful as Briga- 
dier Gerard. Nevertheless, the repre- 
sentation of Napoleon by A. E. George 
was something to be ever afterwards 
remembered. He was made up to de- 
pict Bonaparte perhaps one or two 
stages earlier than that represented by 
a well-known picture, entitled ‘‘ The 
Last Phase,” and so absorbing was 
the interest in the fourth act that for 
a moment the spectator forgot he was 
not looking at the actual Emperor. 
The whole play of “‘ Brigadier Gerard”’ 
shows such a mastery of construction 
that every novelist or dramatist should 
see it as an object lesson in stage craft. 
In addition to this there is such deep 
and kindly human nature in all four 
acts, that the play from the very 
beginning captures the sympathy of 
the audience and holds it until the last 
Curtain comes down amidst deserved 
and continued applause. 

But here we are, as usual, secking 
our pleasure in the play-house, wit- 
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nessing 4 mimic war, when we should 
be trembling before the realities of 
anticipated invasion. Let me then 
hail a cab at the theatre door and get 
back to my subject. 
There are one or two 
Listen to men in the world who 
the Man know more about this 
Who Knows. subject than I do, and I 
asked the chief of them 
to place his ideas on paper that I 
might print them in these columns. 
He has done so with the proviso that 
Ishallnot use hisname. Byacurious 
coincidence I began this month’s 
““TIdler’s Club” by mentioning Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s letter to the 
Times, and on receiving the cupy 
from this man whom I may not name, 
I find that he also refers to Sir Arthur, 
using one of his earlier books to illus- 
trate the condition of the invading 
army. What follows is written by the 
unknown. 
* * * * 
“Invade! To be sure Germany 
might possibly invade us. But she 
won't. No inducement we landsmen 
can offer will beguile the Emperor 
William into allowing one of his pre- 
cious soldiers to set foot upon our 
shores, save in the way of kindness. 
The Invasion-scarer and I start hold- 
ing a belief in common. Each of us 
is prepared to admit that Germany is 
no fool. She is possessed of a precious 
thing which you will not find defined 
in Euclid—a long, square, level head. 
Now a long, square, level head, some- 
times, prevents a country making an 
ass of herself. Possessing this head as 
Germany certainly does, were the 
Mayor and Corporation of Dover, or 
other civic Solomons, to spread a 
scarlet carpet from the rim of the tide 
to beer barrels on top of the cliffs, and 
then to invite a German army to step 
ashore, not one German soldier would 
be allowed to accept. For this reason : 


Owing to conditions which obtain by 
the seas the Emperor knows that every 
soldier landed would be just one 
trained man lost to the Faderland, 
and Germany is not rearing soldiers 
to give away. The more soldiers he 
landed the more he would lose. An 
army unsupported is an army lost. I 
am granting the Invader a free and 
safe landing, although I feel con- 
vinced he will never obtain such. 
Suppose the enemy securely landed, 
with all the ammunition and saur- 
kraut heneeds. Thenbehindhimcloses 
the seas, and he finds himself con- 
fronted by a people determined not 
to be conquered, no matter what 
tribulations fall upon the land. What 
can the invader do? He can and 
would thrash about for a time much 
like Doyle’s ‘ White Company,’ but 
only for a time. He could make no 
use of treasure captured, nor could he 
make good losses sustained, for neither 
loot nor reinforcements can be trans- 
ported by wireless telegraphy. He 
would be in the position of a battle- 
ship fighting a fort, except that he 
could not sail away when he found he 
was getting the worst of it. Each 
loss he sustained would be a dead loss, 
a loss which could not be made 
good, and, sooner or later—the in- 
evitable.” 


** An army 1s a wedge. 


The Mawl The point of a wedge is 
and the of no earthly use save 
Wedge. and except to prepare 


the way for the split- 
compelling head, and the split-com- 
pelling head is of no mortal use except 
it be in constant touch with the lustily 
swung mawl. An army is the wedge, 
but the country must swing the mawl. 
Nations have tried the experiment of 
disassociating the mawl from the 
wedge, and there has been one result 
of that try, and one result only. 
Occasionally, it has worked all right 
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against natives, but seldom if ever 
against Europeans. Napoleon tried it 
in Russia with appalling results. 
Again, what was his plight when, 
having driven his wedge into Egypt, 


Nelson smashed the handle of the 
mawl at the battle of the Nile ? 
There are dozens of instances of 


armies losing touch with the land 
from which they sprung and meeting 
with annihilation. An army which 
can’t get in is pretty useless, but an 
army which can’t get out is damned. 
The only question we need ask our- 
selves, therefore, is, Can our Navy 
the seas behind an enemy ? 
Is it able to disassociate Continental 
mawl from Continental wedge ? For- 
tunately that question has received 
answer before being asked. During 
the South African War we had that 
question answered every hour of 
every day for months and months, 
answered by those who would have 
given their heart’s blood to say No. 
The answer was Yes, Yes, Yes! 
During that war Europe seethed with 
fiercest rage against us. Whole na- 
tions cried for our blood. Had there 
been one Government bold enough to 
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command us to stop, that Govern- 
ment would have been acclaimed to 
the skies, not by its own people alone, 
but by all Continental peoples. The 
Germans, the French, all nationalities 
called upon their Governments to take 
action, until their demands became 
threats which shook the very founda- 
tions of Cabinets. Yet all that time 
our loaded transports, with the cer- 
tainty of weavers’ shuttles, swung the 
length of the Atlantic, unarmed, un- 
convoyed, unmolested. Every trans- 
port that reached Cape Town was a 
concrete answer te the question, Can 
our Navy hold the seas ? Had there 
been a little bit more than a dog’s 
chance of our Navy failing if put to 
the test, Europe would have called 
upon us to hold our hand. But the 
Captains of Europe knew ; and each 
one of them accepted the risk of a 
boiler exploding rather than the cer- 
tainty of totally wrecking his ship of 
state. To-day matters are the same 
as five years ago, except that we have, 
proportionately, a little stronger hold 
on the seas. Consequently we will be 
visited by}many deputations, but by 
no army.” 
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